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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


by George N. Monsma 


In the midst of the unsettled world conditions it 
is heartening to remember that there is an associa- 
tion of nations which has stood the test of almost 
60 years of existence and today is stronger and more 
virile than ever before. The Organization of 
American States is the oldest organization of in- 
dependent, sovereign nations in existence, although 
it has been known by various names during these 
years. The American Republics are a family of 
nations, and, as in all families, there may be some 
disagreements and misunderstandings from time 
to time, but it is all in the family, and underneath 
is the firm ground of family unity. 

Before going further in a discussion of this sub- 
ject, let us refresh our memories on the countries 
comprising the Pan American family of nations. 
Beginning with the United States and working 
south, we have our neighbor, Mexico, which is the 
only Latin American country having a common 
border with us. Then the Central American coun- 
tries—Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. To the east, the 
Caribbean countries—Cuba, Haiti, and the Do- 
minican Republic. Moving south to the South 
American Continent, we have along the north and 
west coast Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Chile. On the east are Brazil and Argentina, 
with Uruguay and Paraguay in between, and Bo- 
livia in the center of the continent. 

Four languages are used in these 21 republics— 
Portuguese in Brazil, French in Haiti, English in 
the United States, and Spanish in the other 
countries. 

As the United States won its independence from 
England under the leadership of George Wash- 
ington, so the countries of Latin America gained 
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their independence from European powers under 
such great leaders as Simén Bolivar and San 
Martin. 


United States Policy 


It was early recognized in this country that the 
interests of the American Republics are inexorably 
tied together by geographic propinquity and com- 
mon ideals, such as love of freedom and democratic 
aspirations. The United States policy with re- 
spect to the other American Republics has devel- 
oped through the years in accordance with the ebb 
and flow of national and international events of 
history. The Monroe Doctrine of 1823 has been 
a unilateral doctrine which says in effect that the 
United States would consider it dangerous to its 
security if European powers were to seize further 
territory in or impose further political control over 
any portions of this hemisphere. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was a unilateral statement of United States 
policy rather than an inter-American pronounce- 
ment. The era of multilateral cooperative ar- 
rangements between the American Republics such 
as we have witnessed during the past 60 years 
had not yet arrived. 

The basic friendship between the nations of the 
Americas weathered the frictions of our period of 
“manifest destiny”, when the United States was 
expanded to the Pacific and when Texas and Cali- 
fornia were added to the Union. This basic 
friendship has survived in spite of the irritations 
and frictions of the early part of the present cen- 
tury, when the United States intervened from time 
to time in the affairs of the other American 
Republics. 

The 1930’s and 40’s have been characterized by 
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an intensification and broadening of cooperation 
with the other American Republics, with a result- 
ant feeling of good neighborliness and good will. 


Characteristics of the Inter-American System 

If there is a key word for the inter-American 
system, if there is a word that can summarize the 
attributes of the system, that word is coopera- 
tion—cooperation in all of our relations, political, 
economic, and cultural. The inter-American sys- 
tem possesses numerous characteristics, all of 
which together form the pattern of cooperation. 

One of these characteristics is solidarity. Inter- 
American solidarity is revealed in numerous ways, 
but perhaps in no sphere is it more strongly evi- 
dent than in the field of common defense. In 1940 
at the second meeting of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs, at Habana, when World War II had com- 
menced in Europe, the American Republics agreed 
that an attack by a non-American state upon an 
American state would be considered an attack 
against all the American Republics and that in the 
event of such an attack, the American Republics 
would consult, to agree upon measures that should 
be taken. The month following Pearl Harbor, the 
Foreign Ministers met in Rio de Janeiro to outline 
cooperative measures, and the period of the war 
was one of unprecedented cooperative activity 
among the American Republics. The solidarity of 
the other American Republics in the matter of de- 
fense was further implemented last year by the 
signing of the treaty of Rio de Janeiro. In addi- 
tion to enunciating the principle that an attack on 
one of the American states is an attack on all, the 
treaty provides that in case of an armed attack 
by any state against one of the American states 
within the geographic limits specified in the 
treaty or within the territory of an American 
state, the contracting parties are obligated to ren- 
der immediate assistance, the nature of such assist- 
ance to be determined by each state. The con- 
tracting parties are also obligated to consult, in 
order to determine what collective measures will 
be required of all. In the case of armed attacks 
outside of the region defined in the treaty or out- 
side the territory of the American Republics, and 
in the case of aggression or situations that endan- 
ger the peace of America anywhere in the world, 
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there is an obligation on the part of the contract- 
ing parties to consult for the purpose of deciding 
which of the collective measures specified in the 


Charter will be taken by all. Decisions on the 
specified collective measures under the treaty will 
be made by a vote of a two thirds majority and 
will be binding on all states with the one excep- 
tion that no state will be required to use armed 
force without its consent. 

The Rio treaty is a striking example of the soli- 
darity of the American Republics. Eleven nations 
have already deposited their instruments of rati- 
fication, and several others are now in the process 
of ratifying the treaty. It is anticipated that the 
necessary ratifications to bring the treaty into ef- 
fect (two thirds of the signatory states) will be 
deposited before long. The Rio treaty has been 
characterized by Senator Vandenberg as “... 
cheerful, encouraging and happy news in a cloudy, 
war-weary world which is groping, amid constant 
and multiple alarms, toward the hopes by which 
men live. It is good for us. It is good for all our 
neighbors. It is good for the world”.t 

A second characteristic of the inter-American 
system is the recognition and respect for the equal 
sovereignty of each American nation. In inter- 
American assemblies each country has one vote, 
the small as well as the large. There is no attempt 
of the larger nations to lord it over the smaller 
ones. All members of the system are equally 
sovereign. 

Going hand in hand with the principle of equal 
sovereignty is the principle of nonintervention, 
which is a third characteristic of the inter-Amer- 
ican system. The American Republics agreed at 
Montevideo in 1933 that no state has the right to 
intervene in the internal or external affairs of 
another American Republic. The United States 
scrupulously observes this commitment in its rela- 
tions with the other American Republics. Inter- 
vention has no place in a cooperative system, such 
as the inter-American system. 

Consultation is a fourth characteristic of the 
system. The American Republics subscribe to the 
principle that they should consult in regard to all 
matters of mutual concern, and they have been 
practicing such consultation for nearly 60 years on 
an ever-increasing range of subjects. Consulta- 
tion has had special significance in the inter-Amer- 
ican system since 1936, when the principle of con- 
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sultation was given treaty form. Consultation 
between sovereign equals is, of course, the very 
antithesis of coercion by a powerful nation of 
weaker neighbors, 

A further characteristic of the system is the 
desire of the American Republics to settle by 
peaceful means any disputes which might arise 
between them. The inter-American machinery 
for peaceful settlement of disputes has its roots 
in the Gondra treaty of 1923, which has been am- 
plified and strengthened by subsequent agree- 
ments. 

The inter-American system places great em- 
phasis on cooperation for the general welfare. It 
is an accepted principle that cooperation among 
all the states is necessary for the advancement and 
welfare of the peoples of the Americas. It is 
important that there should be a satisfactory 
standard of living in all the American Republics. 
A standard of living compatible with the dignity 
of human personality is imperative not only be- 
cause of humanitarian considerations and socio- 
logical principles but also because a community 
or country which is constantly threatened by des- 
titution and poverty becomes a fertile ground for 
alien ideologies which may become a threat to the 
security of the neighboring nations. On the other 
hand, a community with a satisfactory standard 
of living is the best insurance against the entrance 
of totalitarianism; it is the best assurance of a 
continuance of a democratic system. 

The United States has cooperated whole-heart- 
edly in such multilateral endeavors as the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, which is the inter- 
American health organization. It has also been 
active in bilateral programs. Through the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, the United States 
and other American Republics cooperate in health 
and food-production programs. Through the In- 
terdepartmenta] Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation the United States cooperates 
extensively in the scientific and technical field, 
and in the exchange of students and specialists. 
Cooperation among the American Republics for 
the improvement of economic and social conditions 
is a means for undergirding democracy in the 
hemisphere. 

A further characteristic of the inter-American 
system is the support which it gives to the United 
Nations as a regional arrangement under the 
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United Nations Charter. The United Nations 
Charter provides that regional organizations shall 
have a function in the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes and contemplates that regional arrange- 
ments may have certain enforcement functions 
under authority of the Security Council. The 
American Republics are loyal in their support of 
the world organization. They acknowledge that 
cooperation between their American neighbors 
does not preclude the necessity for cooperation on 
a world-wide basis. At the same time, the Ameri- 
can Republics recognize that world-wide coopera- 
tion does not preclude the close and fruitful rela- 
tionship which the American Republics have de- 
veloped over the course of years. Very far from 
being mutually exclusive, cooperation on a world- 
wide basis and regional cooperation in the inter- 
American system, supplement one another—the 
regional cooperation giving support to world- 
wide cooperation in the United Nations. 

The American Republics have a long history of 
cooperation in economic matters; in fact, the 
present-day Pan American Union started as a com- 
mercial bureau of the American Republics. 
There is at present an Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. Economic cooperation has 
its roots in economic interdependence. It is safe 
to assume that the coffee you had for dinner today 
was made from coffee grown in Brazil or one of 
the other American Republics. Many other in- 
stances of this kind could be mentioned. On the 
other hand, many of the products of New Jersey 
and other states of the Union find their way to 
South America. Inter-American trade is impor- 
tant to the American Republics. Many of the 
other American Republics are in need of economic 
development, for which they need tools and ma- 
chinery. To purchase tools and machinery re- 
quires foreign exchange. Problems of this kind 
are to be discussed at an Inter-American Economic 
Conference in Buenos Aires in the spring of next 
year. 


Organization of the System 

The characteristics of the inter-American sys- 
tem find their expression in the organizational 
set-up of the system. The agency with which 
there is the greatest familiarity in the United 
States is the Pan American Union. The Pan 
American Union is the permanent organ of the 
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inter-American system which, of course, is far 
more extensive than the Union itself. 

The organization of the inter-American sys- 
tem is depicted on the accompanying chart. The 
title, “Organization of American States”, and the 
subtitle, “The International Organization of the 
21 American Republics established by the Charter 
signed at the Ninth International Conference of 
American States, Bogotaé, Colombia, 1948”, appear 
on this chart. While the name, “Organization of 
American States”, was selected in Bogota in the 
spring of this year, the organization or association 
of American states itself dates back to the First 
International Conference of American States held 
in Washington in 1889-90. At this conference the 
International Union of American Republics came 
into being. The present Organization of Ameri- 
can States is the lineal descendant, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say, the reorganization 
of the International Union of American Republics 
of 1889-90. 

One of the main purposes of the Bogota confer- 
ence was to work on a reorganization of the inter- 
American system. The system had experienced a 
spontaneous growth from the days of its inception 
and the need was quite generally felt for integra- 
tion and coordination of the various inter-Ameri- 
can organizations and agencies that had developed. 
The Bogota conference prepared a charter for the 
Organization of American States which provides 
an integrated system for the various agencies of 
the Organization. 

The box at the top of the chart relates to the 
Inter-American Conference. This is the supreme 
organ of the Organization and decides the general 
action and policies of the Organization. All mem- 
ber states of the Organization are represented at 
the Inter-American Conference and each state has 
the right to one vote. The conference will meet 
every five years in regular session; however, spe- 
cial sessions may be called with the approval of 
two thirds of the governments. There have been 
nine inter-American conferences of this type in 
the past, beginning with the one in Washington 
in 1889-90, the most recent one being at Bogota. 

The straight line down from the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference leads to the Council of the Organi- 
zation, which is the permanent executive body of 
the Organization. The Council is composed of 
one representative of each of the member states. 
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The Council meets at the Pan American Union 
building in Washington at regular intervals—in 
the past usually once a month, but in the future it 
will probably meet twice a month. Many of the 
countries are represented by a full-time represen- 
tative, with the rank of Ambassador; others have 
appointed their Ambassador to Washington to 
serve as their representative on the Council. The 

Council makes recommendations to the govern- 
ments, to the Inter-American Conference, and to 
the agencies of the system. It serves as a point of 
coordination for the functioning of the whole sys- 
tem, and promotes and facilitates collaboration 
between the Organization of American States and 
the United Nations and other international 
agencies. 

The straight line down from the Council of the 
Organization, on the chart, leads to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. The picture in this box of the chart is 
the Pan American Union building located on the 
corner of 17th Street and Constitution Avenue in 
Washington, D. C. Visitors in Washington find 
it very interesting and worthwhile to stop at the 
Pan American Union building and see the many 
exhibits portraying the arts and industries of the 
other American Republics, as well as the tropical 
garden in the center of the building, and the beau- 
tiful Hall of the Americas; also the Council Room 
where the Council of the Organization holds its 
sessions and where the committees of the Council 
meet. 

_ The Pan American Union had its inception in 
1890 when the First International Conference of 
American States established it as the Commercial 
Bureau of the American Republics. In 1910 its 
name was changed to the Pan American Union. 
The Pan American Union is the central and perma- 
nent organ and general secretariat of the Organiza- 
tion. As is indicated on the chart, it has five de- 
partments—International Law and Organization, 
Economic and Social Affairs, Cultural Affairs, In- 
formation, and Administrative Services. Through 
these departments it promotes economic, social, 
juridical, and cultural relations among the mem- 
ber states. It also does preparatory work for in- 
ter-American conferences and serves as secretariat 
for the Council of the Organization and various 
inter-American conferences. The work of the 
Union has expanded to such an extent during the 
years of its existence that it is using every avail- 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


The International Organization of the 2/ American Republics established by the Charter 
signed ot the Ninth International Conference of American States, Bogoté, Colombia,/948. 
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able bit of space in the Pan American Union build- 
ing, as well as extra space obtained in other build- 
ings in Washington. It is in urgent need of the 
additional building which is being constructed at 
the present time on Constitution Avenue between 
18th and 19th Streets, just across the street from 
its present building. 

At the top of the chart and to the left, is a circle 
for the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. The Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters considers problems of an urgent nature and 
serves as the Organ of Consultation under the Rio 
treaty. Any member state may request that a meet- 
ing of consultation be called. When such a request 
is made, the Council of the Organization decides 
whether the meeting should be held. If an armed 
attack occurs within the territory of an American 
Republic or within the region specified in the Rio 
treaty, the Chairman of the Council of the Organi- 
zation must call a meeting of Foreign Ministers 
immediately, at the same time calling a meeting of 
the Council itself, which is to serve provisionally 
as the Organ of Consultation. 

Just below the circle on the chart for the Meet- 
ing of Ministers of Foreign Affairs is a smaller 
circle devoted to the Advisory Defense Committee. 
The Advisory Defense Committee is composed of 
the highest military authorities of the American 
states participating in a Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters when it is acting as the Organ of Consulta- 
tion. It is convoked under the same conditions as 
the Organ of Consultation in order to advise the 
Organ of Consultation on problems of military 
cooperation that may arise in connection with the 
application of treaties on collective security. The 
Committee may also meet under certain other con- 
ditions, for technical studies and reports on spe- 
cific subjects. 

On the right of the chart are also two circles— 
the top circle, “Specialized Conferences”, refers to 
conferences of the American Republics which meet 
to consider technical matters or to develop specific 
aspects of inter-American cooperation. The eco- 
nomic conference to be held in Buenos Aires next 
spring is a conference of this type. These confer- 
ences are called when the need for them is felt, or 
pursuant to provisions in existing inter-American 
agreements. 

The smaller circle on the right deals with spe- 
cialized organizations. These are inter-American 
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organizations which have been established by mu- 
tual agreement and have functions with respect to 
a given field of common interest to the American 
states, such as health, transportation, commerce, 
geography, and history. Agreements are to be en- 
tered into between the Council and specialized or- 
ganizations defining the relations that shall exist 
between the respective agencies and the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

On the lower part of the chart to either side of 
the Pan American Union are boxes containing the 
names of three Councils—The Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council. 

The first of these—the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council—is currently in exist- 
ence and has been for several years. Its principal 
purpose is the promotion of the economic and so- 
cial welfare of the American nations through ef- 
fective cooperation for the better utilization of 
their natural resources, the development of their 
agriculture, commerce, and industry, and the rais- 
ing of the standards of living of their people. The 
Inter-American Council of Jurists and the Inter- 
American Cultural Council are new councils first 
provided for in the charter signed at Bogota, al- 
though the Inter-American Juridical Committee, 
the permanent committee of the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists, is a continuation of the Juridi- 
cal Committee which has been in existence for sev- 
eral years in Rio de Janeiro. The Juridical Coun- 
cil will serve as an advisory body on juridical 
matters, will promote the development and codifi- 
cation of international law, and will study the pos- 
sibility of attaining uniformity in the legislation 
of various American countries. The Cultural 
Council will seek to promote free relations and 
mutual understanding among the American peo- 
ple in order to strengthen their educational, 
scientific, and cultural ties and to promote and 
coordinate activities in these fields. As in the 
case of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, all of the American Republics will be 
represented on the Juridical and Cultural Coun- 
cils. The Council of the Organization has a com- 
mittee at work at the present time which is 
preparing for the actual establishment of the 
Juridical and Cultural Councils. 

The foregoing is a summary of the organization 
of the inter-American system as contemplated by 
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the charter signed at Bogoté. The charter is a 
treaty, and hence, will have to be ratified by the 
Republics in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional procedures. It will enter into force 
among the ratifying states when two thirds of the 
signatory states have deposited their ratifications. 
However, since the charter is actually a reorgani- 
zation of an existing system rather than a com- 
pletely new organization, and since all of the 
American Republics signed the charter, the Bo- 
gota conference felt that there was every reason 


for placing the organizational set-up in effect im-- 


mediately, so that the benefits of the reorganiza- 
tion could be attained immediately, without hav- 
ing to wait for the necessary 14 ratifications. 





The Bogota conference, therefore, passed a reso- 
lution which places the organizational set-up of 
the charter in effect provisionally and also speci- 
fies that the new organs provided for in the char- 
ter shall be established on a provisional basis. 

The inter-American system is a mighty bulwark 
of solidarity in a turbulent world. Here equal 
sovereignty is recognized, countries avoid inter- 
vention in each other’s internal affairs, but con- 
sult on matters of mutual interest. Here we have 
peaceful settlement of disputes and cooperation 
for the general good. Such a system, such an or- 
ganization of states, such a free community of 
neighboring nations, is a tower of strength to the 
United Nations and to the world. 


Related Department of State Publications on the American Republics 


The following publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Report of Delegation of United States to Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace, Mexico City, Feb. 21—Mar. 8, 1945. Con- 
ference Series 85. Pub. 2497. 1946. 371 pp. 
55¢. 


Report on the work of the Conference, with ap- 
pendixes, including the Final Act of the Con- 
ference and draft resolutions presented to the 
Conference. 


Cultural Centers in the Other American Repub- 
lics. By Dorothy Greene and Sherly Goodman 
Esman, Department of State. Inter-American 
Series [30]. Pub. 2503. 1946. 20 pp. 5¢. 


An explanation of activities and studies in the 
cultural centers established in the American 
republics by local groups and U.S. nationals. 


Sharing “Know-How” — An _ Inter-American 
Achievement. Foreign Affairs Outline No. 
14. Inter-American Series 34. Pub. 2949. 
1947, 4pp. Free. 


Development of inter-American bilateral scien- 
tific and cultural cooperation during and after 
the war, effected principally through the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


Cooperation in the Americas: Report of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation, July 1946—June 1947. 
International Information and Cultural Series 
1. Pub. 2971. 1948. 146 pp. 40¢. 
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A discussion of the cooperative scientific and 
technical projects, the exchange of persons, 
and other cultural interchanges between the 
Americas. 

Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Continental Peace and Security, Quitan- 
dinha, Brazil, Aug. 15-Sept. 2, 1947: Report 
of the Delegation of the United States of Amer- 
ica. International Organization and Confer- 
ence Series II, American Republics 1. Pub. 
3016. 1948. 225 pp. 40¢. 


A discussion of all phases of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security, with ample documentation. 


Sovereignty and Interdependence in the New 
World: Comments on the Inter-American Sys- 
tem. Inter-American Series 35. Pub. 3054. 
1948. 32pp. Free. 

An article by William Sanders describing vari- 
ous phases of inter-American cooperation as it 
has developed during the past 60 years. 

Address by the Secretary of State Before the 
Second Plenary Session of the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, Bogota, 
Colombia, Apr. 1, 1948. International Organi- 
zation and Conference Series II, American Re- 
publics 2. Pub. 3139. 1948. 14 pp. Free. 


Presenting the U.S. point of view on inter- 
American cooperation and organization. 


Significance of the Institute of Inter-American 
ffairs in the Conduct of U.S. Foreign Policy. 
Inter-American Series 36. Pub. 3239. 1948. 
19 pp. 15¢. 
A series of articles by Louis J. Halle, Jr., on 
inter-American cooperation under the Institute 
with emphasis on the fields of agriculture, educa- 
tion, and health. 
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UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


by Norman Burns 
Adviser, Office of International Trade Policy 


In the midst of World War II, a commission of 
the Federal Council of Churches proposed six pre- 
requisites of “a just and durable peace”. One of 
those proposals relates directly to United Nations 
economic cooperation. It reads as follows: 


“The peace must make provision for bringing 
within the scope of international agreement those 
economic and financial acts of national govern- 
ments which have widespread international re- 
percussions.” 


The commission explained its proposal in a brief 
comment : 

“Science”, it said, “has made it possible for the 
world to sustain a far greater population than was 
formerly the case and to attain for that population 
a high standard of living. But this involves a 
large degree of transportation and interchange be- 
tween one nation and another. Thus all people 
are subject to grave risk, so long as any single gov- 
ernment may, by unilateral action, disrupt the flow 
of world trade. This is a form of anarchy that 
creates widespread insecurity and breeds disorder. 
It prompts nations to seek self-sufficiency for 
themselves at the expense of others. We do not 
here envisage, as presently practical, a condition 
of ‘free trade’. But the world does require that 
the areas of economic interdependence be dealt 
with in the interest of all concerned and that there 
be international organization to promote this end.” 


Need for International Economic Cooperation 


This trend of thought motivated the creation of 
a postwar structure of international economic co- 
operation. Thoughtful people had become con- 
vinced of the economic interdependence of the 
various countries. They had seen from their own 
experience how unilateral action by each country, 
without adequate regard to the effect of its action 
on other countries, had led to economic warfare 
that “dried up” international trade in the 1920’s 
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and 1930’s. They had seen how the mishandling of 
the world’s economic problems in the interwar 
years had created political instability that ren- 
dered more difficult the task of maintaining the 
peace. They knew that World War ITI had dis- 
rupted world economic life far more than had the 
first world war. The second world war had 
lasted for a longer period of time and had de- 
stroyed more life and more property over a wider 
area of the globe than any previous war. Many 
people realized that if our kind of world was to 
survive this holocaust, the various countries would 
have to cooperate in political and economic mat- 
ters to achieve economic recovery as quickly as 
possible. 


Postwar Progress 


Within the short space of three years, the United 
Nations have created an operating mechanism for 
international economic cooperation—something 
they had not been able to do after the first world 
war. At times the obstacles seemed almost insup- 
erable. Yet when we consider the situation today 
in relation to 1945, the accomplishment seems very 
great indeed. Within three years after the first 
world war, the United States experienced the se- 
vere depression of 1921; and famine stalked 
through many foreign lands. Today the United 
States industrial production is two thirds above 
that of prewar years; agricultural production, one 
third above. Canadian and Latin American pro- 
duction is substantially higher than before the 
war. By the end of 1947, nearly all the European 
countries (except Germany) had reached or ex- 
ceeded their prewar industrial output, according 
to the latest annual report of the International 
Fund. Western Germany’s industrial output is 
now 70 percent of the prewar level. Exports from 
the 16 Western European countries participating 
in the European Recovery Program were 30 per- 
cent greater in volume in 1947 than in 1946, and 
the 1947 volume was only 10 to 15 percent less than 
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in 1938. The bread-grain production of Western 
Europe in 1948 was about 12 percent below the 
1938 volume, according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The fact that emerges from these broad com- 
parisons is that after the most devastating of all 
wars and in the face of determined Communist 
attempts to prolong the disruption of war-torn 
countries, the non-Communist world had made 
great strides toward economic recovery. The ma- 
jor reason for the success thus far achieved lies in 
the determination of the non-Communist world to 
follow a course of international economic coopera- 
tion. The United States has contributed in full 
measure to such cooperation. Without United Na- 
tions cooperation and United States assistance, 
such recovery would not have been possible. 


Instruments of U.N. Economic Cooperation 


The United Nations economic structure consists 
of the Economic and Social Council and the spe- 
cialized agencies. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil serves as a forum for the discussion of all eco- 
nomic and social matters pertinent to economic 
stability and well-being as a basis for peace. It is 
composed of 18 Member Countries elected by the 
General Assembly for three-year terms. It has 
been meeting twice a year (seven meetings to 
date), and its next meeting will be at Lake Success 
in February 1949. The United States Representa- 
tive on the Council is Willard L. Thorp, Assistant 
Secretary of State for economic affairs. 

The authority of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is confined to consultation, discussion, and rec- 
ommendation; it has no coercive power. It may 
make recommendations, on the basis of majority 
vote, to the General Assembly, Member Govern- 
ments, the specialized agencies, and, under certain 
conditions, to the Security Council. It may con- 
sider any kind of economic or social question 
brought before it by Governments Members of the 
United Nations, or, in certain cases, by nongovern- 
mental organizations which have consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council. It 
may deal with regional economic problems. It has 
called conferences to deal with the conservation of 
natural resources, freedom of the press, and the 
establishment of the World Health Organization. 
Its resolution of February 1946 proposed the call- 
ing of an international trade conference to reduce 
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world-trade barriers and to expand world trade. 
This resolution led to the 23-nation General A gree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, negotiated at Geneva 
last year, and to the Havana Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization. The Economic and 
Social Council is responsible, also, for coordinat- 
ing the activities of specialized economic organi- 
zations, such as the International Bank, the Inter- 
national Fund, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, the International Labor Organization, and 
the proposed International Trade Organization. 

The International Bank was created in 1945 to 
make long-term loans for the reconstruction and 
development of member countries. Its total capi- 
tal amounts to 8,286 million dollars; its resources 
in terms of gold, dollars, and United States bonds 
amount to one billion dollars. It has granted re- 
construction loans amounting to 525 million dol- 
lars to France, the Netherlands, Denmark, Lux- 
embourg, and Chile. According to a recent press 
statement by John J. McCloy, president of the 
Bank, the Bank may make further loans up to 
478 million dollars within the next six months. 
Securities have been sold in the United States 
amounting to 250 million dollars, and Mr. McCloy 
said that further issues are contemplated. Bank 
securities are legally authorized investments for 
institutional investors for all national banks, for 
commercial banks in 41 States, for savings banks, 
and insurance companies in 22 States, and for trust 
funds in 28 States. 

The International Monetary Fund, a sister or- 
ganization of the Bank, was established to reduce 
wide fluctuations in exchange rates between dif- 
ferent currencies. It advises member countries 
in the establishment of exchange rates; it serves 
as a continuous forum for consultation on such 
problems; it sends technical missions to member 
countries, at their request, to help them put their 
fiscal affairs in order; and it buys and sells for- 
eign exchange. In the period from July 1, 1947, 
to April 30, 1948, it bought 544 million dollars of 
foreign currencies. Voting power in the Bank and 
the Fund is based primarily upon the country’s 
participating capital. The United States has 
33.65 percent of the Bank votes and 30.62 percent 
of the Fund votes. The latest annual reports of 
the Bank and the Fund contain excellent surveys 
of the present world economic situation. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
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International Labor Organization have special- 
ized economic functions. The former makes rec- 
ommendations on world supplies and requirements 
of foodstuffs, the latter on world labor conditions. 
Like the Bank and the Fund, each has a member- 
ship of approximately 50 countries. The Soviet 
Union is not at present a member of any of these 
agencies except the Economic and Social Council, 
where it usually opposes the economic programs 
of the non-Communist world. Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia are members of 
most of the specialized agencies. 

The United Nations economic structure is now 
virtually complete except for the establishment of 
the proposed International Trade Organization. 
During the Habana conference last spring, repre- 
sentatives of 54 nations agreed upon a draft Char- 
ter for an International Trade Organization. 
This Charter will be submitted to the legislatures 
of the various countries for ratification. It will 
be submitted to the United States Congress prob- 
ably early next year. 

The Charter does two things: it establishes a 
code of fair-trade rules that countries voluntarily 
agree to follow in their trade with each other; it 
proposes an organization to implement the rules 
of fair trade and to serve as a forum for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes between members. The 
Charter seeks to avoid the kind of economic war- 
fare between countries that limited world trade in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. 

The United States has actively sponsored this 
project, through five years of international dis- 
cussions and conferences, for the reason voiced in 
the resolution of the Federal Council of Churches, 
namely, that when governments are free to take 
unilateral action to disrupt the flow of world trade, 
the inevitable result is “anarchy that creates wide- 
spread insecurity”. Cordell Hull, then Congress- 
man from Tennessee, proposed the creation of such 
an organization during the first world war. His 
resolution in the House of Representatives, April 
23, 1917, proposed a “permanent international 
trade agreement congress” to consider “all inter- 
national trade methods, practices, and policies 
which in their effects are reasonably calculated to 
create dangerous and destructive commercial con- 
troversies or bitter economic wars” and “to formu- 
late treaty arrangements with respect thereto, de- 
signed to eliminate, prevent, and avoid the inju- 
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rious results and dangerous possibilities of eco- 


nomic warfare... ”. 


The Charter rules cover the whole range of in- 
ternational trade relationships: tariffs, quotas, 
subsidies, foreign exchange, customs formalities, 
cartels, commodity agreements, nondiscrimina- 
tion, and the international aspects of foreign in- 
vestment, employment, and economic develop- 
ment. 

The basic principles of the Charter are simple. 
Countries voluntarily agree to follow certain fair 
rules of trade. If countries desire to take certain 
actions, they must consult with each other. The 
Charter rules represent commitments by govern- 
ments to refrain from various governmental ac- 
tions which they are now at full liberty to take, 
that interfere with private trade. Thus the Char- 
ter gives greater scope for the development of 
trade on the basis of competitive rather than po- 
litical considerations. This favors private enter- 
prise. 

One basic principle of the Charter is that coun- 
tries should negotiate for the reciprocal reduction 
of world-trade barriers. Substantial progress has 
already been accomplished under the 23-nation 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade nego- 
tiated at Geneva last year. Under this agreement, 
the 23 countries reduced tariff rates on some items 
and bound tariff rates against increase on other 
items for products accounting for over one half of 
the world’s total foreign trade. This was the most 
comprehensive attempt ever undertaken to reduce 
world-trade barriers. The general agreement is 
already in effect for all the 23 countries except 
Chile; it includes the United States, the British 
Empire countries, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, China, and certain Latin American coun- 
tries. Next April 11 more countries (Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Italy, Greece, Peru, Uruguay, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, E] Salvador, and Nica- 
ragua) will negotiate with each other and with the 
23 nations of the General Agreement for a fur- 
ther reduction of world-trade barriers. The 
United States will conduct its negotiations in ac- 
cordance with the usual Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. The Soviet Union, although invited, 
did not participate in either the trade agreement 
or the Charter negotiations. The Soviet Union 
has opposed the Charter. Mr. Arutiunian, speak- 
ing for the Soviet Union before the Economic and 
Social Council, August 11, 1948, claimed that the 
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International Trade Organization would “exert 
pressure on countries practicing state-controlled 
trade” and that it would “contribute to the domi- 
nation by the U. S. A. of world markets”. 

The European ‘Recovery Program is not an in- 
tegral part of the United Nations structure, but it 
complements United Nations economic coopera- 
tion. The basic reason for the European Recovery 
Program was that Western Europe, as a result of 
war-dislocations, was unable to support itself. In 
1947, for example, Western Europe’s dollar deficit 
on current account upon the Western Hemisphere 
amounted to 8 billion dollars, according to the In- 
ternational Fund. The choice was either for the 
United States to extend aid to help Europe restore 
its economy quickly or for Europe to restrict its 
imports to its means of payment. The latter 
meant restriction of European consumption to a 
point that would be perilous to the economic and 
political stability of Western Europe. The United 
States Congress, following a bipartisan policy, 
voted 5 billion dollars for the European Recovery 
Program in the 12- to 15-month period beginning 
April 1948; one half of this amount has already 
been authorized for procurement. Paul Hoffman, 
Administrator of the program, says that further 
assistance will be needed until the summer of 1952, 
at which time Western Europe will be on a self- 
sustaining basis. But there is an “if’—if world 
trading conditions are such as to permit an expan- 
sion of world trade. 

It is because of this “if” that the ultimate suc- 
cess of the European Recovery Program is closely 
associated with the United States trade program. 
Europe cannot support itself without a flourishing 
world trade, because the European economy is 
built upon the procurement of raw materials in 
some countries and the sale of manufactured prod- 
ucts in other countries. The United States Con- 
gress recognized this basic situation in the “Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948”, which created the 
European Recovery Program, when it required 
under the act (section 115) that the United States 
cooperate “with other participating countries in 
facilitating and stimulating an increasing inter- 
change of goods and services among the partici- 
pating countries and with other countries and co- 
operating to reduce barriers to trade among them- 
selves and with other countries”. 

The International Bank, in its latest annual 
report, also emphasizes that in the long run Euro- 
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pean recovery depends upon a large world trade. 
It says in this respect: 

“Unless the markets for European products can 
be broadened and greater freedom of intra-Euro- 
pean trade can be attained, the hope for ultimate 
European recovery will be dimmed and the oppor- 
tunity afforded by Erp will be lost. Trade bar- 
riers in whatever form tend to breed productive 
inefficiency. They enable inefficient and uneco- 
nomic enterprises to survive and prevent efficient 
producers from reaching the markets they need 
to improve their efficiency and increase their pro- 
duction.” 


Thus the Habana Charter for an International 
Trade Organization and the world trade barrier 
reduction program of the United States Govern- 
ment—both of which are instruments to expand 
world trade—complement the European Recovery 
Program. The recovery program is intended to 
put Europe on its feet as quickly as possible; the 
United States trade program and the Charter are 
intended to establish trade conditions that will 
enable Europe to stay on its feet after American 
emergency financial aid comes to an end. 


Conclusions 


United Nations economic cooperation is now a 
living reality. It is already functioning as re- 
gards the non-Communist world. The United 
States has contributed in full measure toward that 
recovery, at great cost to the finances and resources 
of this country. We did so because we knew that 
with our support, the postwar world might re- 
cover; without it, no one knew what the future 
might hold forth. The real issue was faith in a 
way of life. 

The path of United Nations economic coopera- 
tion has not been easy. One keystone in the struc- 
ture—the International Trade Organization—has 
not yet been established. In the United Nations 
structure, precisely the same as in national govern- 
ments, organizations tend to overlap each other. 
In the United Nations structure, precisely as in 
national governments, some people and some coun- 
tries are more interested in words than in deeds. 
In the United Nations negotiations, as in national 
governments, there are conflicts and differences of 
opinion. It is not always easy to make such or- 
ganizations work effectively. The United Na- 
tions economic organizations can work only if the 
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Member Governments want them to work. The 
United Nations organizations were confronted 
with postwar economic problems of appalling 
magnitude. Communist strategy has been to pro- 
long and aggravate these problems. 

The problem of the future concerns the relation 
of the democratic and the Communist world. In 
this situation there are “pluses” for the democra- 
cies. Partly as a by-product of the United Nations 
activity, public opinion in each country under- 


stands more clearly than ever before the nature 
of the world’s economic and political problems. 
This is a plus in the balance. Another plus is 
that the democratic countries, notwithstanding all 
difficulties, have shown that they can work to- 
gether; they have actually achieved tremendous 


progress toward world recovery. Another plus 
is American leadership, which, in the future as in 
the past, will count heavily in the balance of world 
affairs. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Adoption of Atomic Energy Resolution 


STATEMENT BY WARREN R. AUSTIN! 


U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly 


We have before us the resolution on atomic en- 
ergy * adopted by more than a two-thirds vote at 
the 165th meeting of the first committee on Octo- 
ber 20, 1948. 

The resolution approves the general findings 
and recommendations of the first report, and the 
specific proposals of Part II of the second report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, as constitut- 
ing the necessary basis for the control of atomic 
energy to insure its use only for peaceful purposes, 
and for the elimination from national armaments 
of atomic weapons, in accordance with the terms 
of reference of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
It requests the six powers who were the sponsors, 
on the General Assembly, of the resolution which 
resulted in setting up the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, to consult in order to determine if there ex- 
ists a basis for agreement. Meanwhile, it calls 
upon the Atomic Energy Commission to resume 
its sessions and to proceed with the further study 
of such of the subjects remaining in its program 
of work as it considers to be practicable and useful. 

The United States voted for this resolution in 


*Made before the Plenary Session of the General As- 
sembly in Paris on Nov. 3, 1948, and released to the press 
on the same date. 

* See p. 606. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 31, 1948, p. 539. 
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Committee I.° It will vote for it in this plenary 
session. In doing s0, it is carrying out the commit- 
ment which it made to turn over its atomic weap- 
ons, its plants, and all its knowledge in this field, 
to an international agency in order that atomic 
weapons might be forever prohibited, and that 
peaceful uses of atomic energy might be success- 
fully developed. To this commitment, it attached 
only one condition, namely : that a system of safe- 
guards should be set up, such that, when the 
United States disposed of its atomic weapons, it 
would not be possible for any other nation to make 
or use atomic energy for destructive purposes. 

We believe that the general principles and spe- 
cific proposals of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which have been developed after long discussion, 
and with such painstaking care, meet this condi- 
tion. Many alternatives have been considered but 
none has been found which would contain equal 
guaranty of security to all nations. 

In this matter, the interest of the United States 
is no different from the interest of any other coun- 
try. Any weakness in the plan of control which 
would allow a possibility of a new threat of atomic 
weapons anywhere in the world after the sign- 
ing of the treaty, would be disastrous to peace and 
security. There is no nation, great or small, which 
would be willing to envisage such a possibility. 
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We firmly believe that the Soviet Union, when it 
has fully considered all aspects of this situation 
and is ready to enter into a treaty for control an 
prohibition, will demand, as do all other nations, a 
lan which embodies every possible safeguard. 
en that time comes, it seems likely that the 
Soviet Union will itself insist on the safeguards 
embodied in this very plan, which they now so 
bitterly oppose. 

The resolution before us also calls upon the six 
sponsors of the General Assembly resolution of 

anuary 24, 1946,‘ who are the permanent members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, to meet to- 
gether and consult in order to determine if there 
exists a basis for agreement on the international 
control of atomic energy to insure its use only for 
peaceful purposes, and for the elimination from 
national armaments of atomic weapons. The 
United States shares the view of the majority of 
the nations members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, as expressed in the Commission’s third 
report,’ that such consultations are necessary. The 
impasse in the Atomic Energy Commission is 
basically due, not to differences in the technical 
details of the plan, but to the refusal of the Soviet 
Union to accept, in the words of the third report: 
“The nature and extent of participation in the 
world community required of all nations in this 
field.” It is the desire of the United States that 
these consultations should be at a high level and 
piece ag concerned with the cause of the Soviet 

nion’s finding itself at present unwilling or un- 
able to take a cooperative part with other nations 
in the necessary measures for the maintenance of 
peace. 

We do not assume that at the very first con- 
sultation the great difficulties which separate the 
Soviet Union from the countries of the Western 
world will be immediately resolved. But we be- 
lieve that the time is appropriate for consulta- 
tion on these matters. We do very seriously hope 
that quiet and mature discussion in an atmosphere 
of intelligent deliberation may make for progress 
in mutual understanding, and pave the way for 
ultimate solutions. We believe that the terrible 
problem of atomic energy would provide a frame- 
work which would keep constantly before the con- 
sulting powers the urgent necessity for agreement 
on measures which would resolve present difficul- 
ties, and which would lift from the hearts of na- 
tions the overshadowing fear of atomic warfare. 

As an additional step towards attaining this 
great objective, the General Assembly in this reso- 
lution calls upon the Atomic Energy Commission 
to resume its sessions, to survey its program of 
work, and to proceed to the further study of such 
of the subjects remaining in the program of work 
as it considers to be practicable and useful. 

After the experience of the past two years in the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the United States had 
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about reached the conclusion that no further con- 
crete advance could be made in the Atomic Energy 
Commission itself until some agreement had been 
reached on the basic barriers to immediate accept- 
ance of a ee of prohibition coupled with offe - 
tive control. The attitude of the United States in 
this respect was shared by the nine majority mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission when they 
voted for the third report. However, in the debate 
in Committee I, the Delegates of Syria, of Aus- 
tralia, and of India urged that the work of the 
Commission be continued in one or another form. 
This feeling was expressed by many other dele- 
gates, and the United States concurred. We say 
now to the General Assembly that we loyally par- 
ticipate in the request it is making upon the 
Atomic Energy Commission to resume its sessions, 
that we will earnestly proceed to the survey of the 
program of work of the Commission, and to the 
further study of such of the subjects remaining in 
the program of work as the Commission, in its dis- 
cretion, considers to be practicable and useful. 

The United States will do its share to carry out 
this mandate of the General Assembly in such a 
way as to advance, by every possible means, 
toward our common goal of control, and elimina- 
tion from national armaments, of this dangerous 
weapon. 

In making this promise, we are continuing a 
policy to which the people of the United States 
have been committed since the beginning of the 
Atomic Age. On October 27, 1945, the President 
of the United States, in his Navy Day address, re- 
affirmed the fundamentals of the United States 
foreign policy in the new frame of reference of the 
atomic bomb. In effect, he told the world that we 
hold the bomb and our knowledge of atomic energy 
as a “sacred trust”, and that in no way did our 
possession of such a weapon constitute a threat to 
any nation, or make a departure from our basic 
foreign policy. 

By the end of the first year of the Atomic Age, 
the United States had initiated action that: 


Led to the creation of the mechanisms for inter- 
national consideration of atomic controls; 

Devised a detailed plan for the world control of 
nuclear energy under an International Atomic De- 
velopment Authority representing all of the 
United Nations; 

Adopted by Act of Congress a strict national 
control of all fissionable materials under a civilian 
commission ; 

Released radioactive materials (isotopes) for 
medical, biologic, and scientific research, and 

Through its representative to the newly created 


* Butietin of Feb. 10, 1946, p. 198. 
* Department of State publication 3179. 
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United Nations Atomic Energy Commission had 
proposed a plan for the international control of 
atomic energy. 


A notable part of this record is the public policy 
declared in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
That carefully considered legislation primarily 
relates to domestic control. However, in the 
evolution of policy declared by that act the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the task to be met in 
international planning and intergovernmental 
collaboration, was discovered. Therefore, both 
national and international policies of atomic- 
energy control were brought close together in the 
technical study and political discussion which re- 
sulted in the Act. Consequently, we find that this 
law, devoted to domestic administration, provided, 
in part, in the very first section : 


Purpose of Act. It is the purpose of this act to effec- 
tuate the policies set out in Section 1. (a) By providing, 
among others, for the following major programs relating 
to atomic energy. 

(2) A program for the control of scientific and tech- 
nical information which will permit the dissemination of 
such information to encourage scientific progress, and 
for the sharing on a reciprocal basis of information con- 
cerning the practical industrial application of atomic 
energy as soon as effective and enforceable safeguards 
against its use for destructive purposes can be devised, 

(5) A program of administration which will be con- 
sistent with the foregoing policies and with international 
arrangements made by the United States, and which will 
enable the Congress to be currently informed so as to take 
further legislative action as may hereafter be appropriate. 


In Section 8 of the same act we find this pro- 
vision: 

Any provision of this Act or any action of the Commission 
to the extent that it conflicts with thd provisions of any 
international arrangement made after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act shall be deemed to be of no further 
force or effect. 


In the performance of its functions under this Act, the 
Commission shall give maximum effect to the policies 
contained in any such international arrangement. 

The declarations of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 show clearly the intentions of the American 
people with respect to the relationship between 
domestic and international control of atomic 
energy. 

More recently, on June 11, 1948, the Senate of 
the United States set forth as one of the objec- 
tives which the United States Government is par- 
ticularly to pursue, the following: 


“Maximum efforts to obtain agreement among 
member nations upon universal regulation and 
reduction of armaments under adequate and de- 
pendable guaranty against violations.” 

International control of atomic energy was con- 
sidered “the immediately crucial aspect of the 
entire problem of armaments”. 


*S. Rept. 1211, 79th Cong. (the McMahon bill). 
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These declarations are important because they 
represent the will of the American people ex- 
pressed by the Congress elected by them. They 
provide a clear and continuing mandate for the 
carrying out of American policy as established by 
the people. 

In this brief sketch of early policy development 
the General Assembly may perceive the relation 
to world safety of the principles and policies con- 
tained in the proposed resolution. 

In the first meeting of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the United States suggested certain prin- 
— which might be used by the Commission as 
a basis for its studies. During the almost three 
years which have followed, other nations have 
made important contributions to these principles. 
Notably, there have been contributed the pro- 
posal that quotas representing the proportion of 
nuclear fuel which would be assigned to each na- 
tion for peaceful purposes, should be written into 
the treaty, and not left to the arbitrary decisions 
of the international agency; and, further, the 
principle that upon the signing of the treaty, pro- 
duction of nuclear fuel should be kept to a mini- 
mum necessitated by actual beneficial uses. These 
new principles were accepted by the United States, 
the first, because it dispelled the charge that the 
international agency would be armed with arbi- 
trary powers by which it might interfere with the 
economic life of other nations, and the second, be- 
cause it enormously increases the security of the 
world during that considerable period of time 
which may elapse before atomic energy finds its 
proper place in the world economy for the produc- 
tion of power. 

The debate in the first committee was concerned 
almost entirely with the removal of the threat of 
atomic war. e feel that the debate on this reso- 
lution would not be complete unless the Assem- 
bly gives consideration to the other vital purpose 
laid down by the General Assembly in giving the 
Atomic Energy Commission its terms of reference, 
namely, the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

The products of nuclear fission can be employed 
in nondangerous quantities over a wide range of 
scientific activities, from which we may hope for 
considerable benefits to mankind. Indeed, benefits 
of this sort are already being attained, in part 
through the distribution by the United States of 
isotopes produced in its plants and laboratories 
and made available to all nations who are willing 
to publish the results of their work. But the great 
field of advance lies in the possibility that large, 
and, thus unfortunately, dangerous quantities of 
nuclear fuel may be used to produce electricity for 
power, and thus open a new era of well-being to 
vast numbers of people to whom other power re- 
sources are not available. Scientists tell us that 
it may take from 10 to 50 years before power from 
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nuclear fission can be produced on a basis to com- 
te, even in a remote region with power produced 
frum other fuels. The length of time which will 
be required for this great peacetime achievement 
of science will depend, to a large degree, upon the 
oe world-wide exchange of information in this 
eld. 

At the present time, progress is being made 
slowly by individual nations, limited in their re- 
sources and forced to throw over their work a veil 
of secrecy which prevents their receiving the help 
of scientists from other countries. 

Under the proposals now put forward by the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, 
which are before you for approval, this situation 
would be very rapidly improved. 

In the plan of the Commission, it is proposed 
that scientific research with nondangerous quan- 
tities of atomic materials would be carried on 
under license in national and private laboratories. 
The atomic materials used or produced would be 
owned by the agency. The purpose of the license 
would be to insure that dangerous quantities were 
not involved, that atomic weapons were not devel- 
oped, and that all information on the research 
and its results were immediately reported to the 
agency so that it could be freely interchanged and 
made public. There would be no other restrictions 
on scientific research with nondangerous quan- 
tities of material. 

Thus, research in beneficial uses would not be 
confined to agency laboratories. The conduct of 
such research by nations and individuals would be 
promoted and encouraged by the agency which 
would be authorized to make available personnel, 
materials, facilities, and funds for these purposes. 
By such assistance and by publishing all informa- 


tion relating to atomic energy the agency would - 


facilitate international cooperation among scien- 
tists and would give an immediate and enormous 
impetus to scientific research. 

After the establishment of international control, 
important peaceful benefits of atomic energy 
would be available to all participating nations. 
The most immediate of these beneficial applica- 
tions is in the field of biology and medicine. A 
possible future application is in the development 
of atomic power. There are many scientific, tech- 
nical, and engineering problems to be solved before 
atomic power can Saenian a practical reality. 
There are also questions of economic feasibility 
which need to be answered. To solve these prob- 
lems and answer these questions, the international 
agency would promote research and development 
on atomic power in its own laboratories and in 
national and private laboratories. 

Whenever experimental work on power under- 
taken by a nation reaches a point at which further 
development would require the use of atomic mate- 
rials in dangerous quantities, the agency itself 
unequivocal terms. The General Assembly now 
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would take over such a development in cooperation 
and agreement with the nation concerned, and 
carry forward the work provided the agency 
deemed it to be consistent with the general require- 
ments of security. Experimental or pilot plants 
would be set up, owned and operated by the agency 
in several countries, and the experimental and de- 
velopment work done in those plants would be 
carried on with the help of scientists and engineers 
from many countries. All of the results of such 
experimental developments would be freely cir- 
culated and published. There would thus be every 
prospect for an enormous acceleration of this im- 
— work which holds so much hope for man- 
ind. 

When and if the time comes that atomic energy 
can be used to produce power on an economical 
basis, the international agency would, subject to 
the requirements of security, make such power 
available at the request of any nation ready to 
enter into appropriate agreements. Thus all na- 
tions, with the minimum of interference in their 
economic affairs, would enjoy the benefits and the 
positive advantages that would arise from the co- 
operative development of atomic energy and the 
sharing of information, facilities, and personnel. 

We know of no way other than the method of 
an international agency as now proposed, by which 
mankind could hope so soon to derive these full 
and important peacetime benefits. Until such a 
plan is adopted, the secrecy required to protect not 
one nation but all nations against the clandestine 
acquisition and ownership of atomic weapons will 
remain. This secrecy inevitably acts as a delaying 
factor in the advance towards the constructive use 
of atomic energy. 

We have touched on this matter here because 
while this plan and proposal of the Atomic Energy 
Commission has as its negative side the necessity of 
controlling atomic weapons and prohibiting their 
use, it has on its positive side a great constructive 
purpose which can be fully attained in no other 
way. 

Since August 8, 1945, the United States has con- 
sistently maintained the view that atomic weapons 
must be removed from national armaments. For 
over three years, the United States has worked 
toward that end. This has been, and still remains, 
our consistent purpose. Our offer still stands. 

The United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
has labored arduously to set forth in a single plan 
those two great objectives of the General Assem- 
bly, which were laid down in the terms of reference 
to the Commission. 

We believe that the General Assembly is now at 
the point of taking a critical step towards the im- 
plementation of the work of the Commission. 

What is needed is that the mandate of the Gen- 
eral Assembly should be expressed in clear and 
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unequivocal terms. The General Assembly has an 
opportunity to approve this resolution by the 
vote of an overwhelming majority of its members. 

In doing so, the Assembly would add to the opin- 
ion of its Atomic Energy Commission the moral 
power of its carefully considered judgment. It 





would provide a new lever by which new forces 
of cooperation could be activated. It would stim- 
ulate the faith of uncounted millions of anxious 
people that the United Nations can and will per- 
severe, however complex the differences, to the 
pacific solution. 


Resolution on Reports of the Atomic Energy Commission ' 


The General Assembly, 

HavinG EXAMINED the first, second and third 
reports of the Atomic Energy Commission which 
have been transmitted to it by the Security Council 
in accordance with the terms of General Assembly 
resolution 1 (I) of 24 January 1946, 

1. Approves the General Findings (part II C) 
and Recommendations (part III) of the first re- 
port and the Specific Proposals of part II of the 
second report of the Commission as constituting 
the necessary basis for establishing an effective sys- 
tem of international control of atomic energy to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes and for 
the elimination from national armaments of 
atomic weapons in accordance with the terms of 
reference of the Atomic Energy Commission ; 

2. Expresses its deep concern at the impasse 
which has been reached in the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission as shown in its third report 


and regrets that unanimous agreement has not yet 
been reached ; 

3. Requests the six sponsors of the General As- 
sembly resolution of 24 January 1946, which are 
the permanent members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, to meet together and consult in order 
to determine if there exists a basis for agreement 
on the international control of atomic energy to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes and for 
the elimination from national armaments of 
atomic weapons, and to report to the General As- 
sembly the results of their consultation not later 
than its next regular session : 

4, Meanwhile, 

The General Assembly, 

Calls upon the Atomic Energy Commission to 
resume its sessions, to survey its programme of 
work, and to proceed to the further study of such 
of the subjects remaining in the programme of 
work as it considers to be practicable and useful. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ” 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the Drafting Committee on the Report on the 
Administration of New Guinea for the Year 1 July 
1946 to 30 June 1947. T/202, July 29, 1948. 19 
pp. mimeo. 


* Contained in U.N. doc. A/690, Oct. 23, 1948. Adopted by 
the First Committee on Oct. 20, 1948. 

? Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. s 
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— —Report on the Administration of Tanganyika for 1947. 
T/204, July 30, 1948. 42 pp. mimeo. 

——Report on the Administration of South West Africa 
for 1946. T/209, August 2, 1948. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. Summaries and analysis 
of information transmitted to the Secretary-General 
during 1947. vii, 509 pp. printed. $4.00. 


Atomic Energy Commission 

An International Bibliography on Atomic Energy. 
Scientific Aspects. Volume II. Part III—The 
Biological and Medical Effects of High Energy Radia- 
tion. Part IV—lIsotopes in Biology and Medicine. 
(Preliminary Edition). AEC/INF/9, September 17, 
1948. mimeo. 
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Discussion of Greek Problem 


STATEMENTS BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES IN COMMITTEE I! 


U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly 


Continuation of Balkan Commission 


We now deal with the substance of the agenda 
item: “Threat to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece”. Unfortunately, 
the threat to Greece is not an isolated fact. 
Rather it is part of a larger problem, many phases 
of which come before the United Nations. 

In Greece, Communists are attempting to over- 
throw the Government by violence, and in this 
effort they are receiving aid from other countries 
that are phe A Communist controlled. This vio- 
lent effort to establish in Greece a Communist gov- 
ernment is but part of a general effort to extend 
the power of Soviet Communism throughout the 
world. The Security Council has been consider- 
ing another phase of this problem as it dealt with 
the coercive measures being taken by the Soviet 
Union to extend its power over all Berlin. This 
Assembly will deal with another phase when we 
take up the agenda item of Korea. Wherever one 
looks, whether it be to Europe, Africa, Asia, or 
the Americas, there is apparent the same pattern 
of effort—namely the incitement, from without, of 
coercion, fear, and violence within to achieve inter- 
national political objectives. The manifestations 
of this effort differ only as they are adjusted to 
meet local situations. 

There is nothing surprising about this uniform- 
ity, for it reflects what Communists throughout 
the world have been consistently taught and what 
they are being taught today. The Soviet, they are 
told, will not be safe until the non-Communist 
nations have been so reduced in strength and num- 
bers that Communist influence is dominant 
throughout the world, and that, in such efforts, 
the Soviet Communist Party is the “vanguard”, 
the “shock-brigade” of the world proletariat. It 
is furthermore taught that this result cannot be 
achieved by peaceful reform but only by methods 
of revolution. Therefore, when throughout the 
world, Communists seek to weaken and overthrow 
non-Communist governments and use force, coer- 
cion, and terrorism, they are only doing what their 
foreign leaders have taught them to do. 

Of course, under the Charter of the United 
Nations, men are entitled to follow the dictates 
of their conscience and their reason, and to 
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attempt, by example and persuasion, to bring 
others to share their beliefs. That, we believe, is 
a human right and fundamental freedom that the 
Charter consecrates. But, and this is the essen- 
tial, the Charter does not countenance using vio- 
lence to achieve international ends. Article 2 (4) 
binds all the Members broadly to “refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of 
force”. This does not mean that the Charter 
attempts to freeze the status On the con- 
trary, throughout its preamble and its articles runs 
the theme of a changing world, a world in which 
there is “social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom”. (Preamble.) Article 14 
gives this General Assembly the authority to “rec- 
ommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation regardless of origin, which it deems 
likely to impair the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations”. But such adjustment 
must be “peaceful”. 

There is thus a basic contradiction between the 
Charter theory of peaceful change, by evolution, 
and the Communist doctrine of violent change, by 
revolution. And it is because Soviet Communism 
teaches and practices the use of violence that the 
United Nations has found it impossible, as yet, to 
relieve the peoples of the world from the heavy 
burden of armament and the even heavier burden 
of fear. 

So long as Soviet Communism does preach and 
practice revolution as a means to destroy the social 
order elsewhere and to achieve world-wide politi- 
cal ambitions, many are bound to wonder whether 
the Communist Governments signed the United 
Nations Charter with integrity of purpose. The 
United Nations is, however, faced with that prac- 
tical situation. Under the circumstances, it must 
do what it can to check the threat and use of vio- 
lence and thereby to remove the pall of fear which 
overhangs the world. Its mean to this end are 
inadequate. “Action” is a primary responsibility 
of the Security Council, and in the Security Coun- 
cil the Government of Soviet Russia wields a 
power of veto. That, indeed, is why this Balkan 


*Made on Oct. 26 and Nov. 5, 1948, respectively, and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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affair is before the Assembly. The Soviet Union 
by its veto last year, made the Security Council 
impotent to deal with it. 

The Assembly has, however, great possibilities 
if they are properly understood and fully used. 
The Assembly can expose the facts and by so doin 
can build up a moral judgment so widespread an 
so weighty that no nation will ignore it. Marshal 
Stalin said of the League of Nations that “despite 
its weakness the League might nevertheless serve 
as a place where aggressors can be exposed”. He 
put his finger on a great power—the power of 
exposure. It does not work with precision or with 
immediacy, but it is, in the long run, a power to 
which all are sensitive for history has proved that 
those who flout it pay, some day, a heavy penalty. 

So, in a world where some nations believe in 
methods of violence, this Asseiably must set itself 
the hard task of axpomng every such manifesta- 
tion and gradually developing a world opinion so 
condemnatory of such methods, so disposed to 
suppress them, that violent methods will gradually 
fall into disuse as ineffectual and dangerous to 
those who employ them. Then at last we shall 
have a world in which, despite differences, men 
will, in the words of the Charter, “practice toler- 
ance and live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbors”. 

Greece is a case in point. Last year this Assem- 
bly established a Special Committee on the 
Balkans, composed of eleven Member States and 
charged with two main functions: To be available 
to assist Greece and its three northern neighbors 
to settle their differences amicably if, happily, 
their mood should make this possible and, sec- 
ondly, to inform the United Nations and, through 
it, the world, regarding the conditions along the 
northern Greek frontier. 

Unfortunately, the Committee was unable to 
perform its first function, for Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia refused to cooperate with the 
Committee. However, the unanimous factual 
conclusions of that Committee are now before this 
Assembly and these facts ought to be studied and 
proclaimed so that all will know. 

On the basis of 86 first-hand observation reports, 
and through the testimony of more than 700 wit- 
nesses, the Committee has found unanimously 


that ?>— 


The Greek guerrillas fighting against the Greek 
Government have received large aid and assistance 
from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia and have 
been furnished war material and other supplies 
from those countries. Great quantities of arms, 
ammunition, and other military stores have come 
across the border to Greek guerrillas, notably dur- 
ing times of heavy fighting. 


* See Documents and State Papers, September 1948. 
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The territory of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia has frequently been used as a base of mili- 
tary operations, and the guerrillas have frequently 
moved at will across the frontiers for tactical rea- 
sons. When the guerrillas are pinned against the 
frontier, they fall back across it, using it as pro- 
tection, and then reappear elsewhere. 


Thus in essence an international border be- 
comes a weapon of aggression against those who 
respect it. 

The reports of the Committee are replete with 
concrete instances of the actual use of Yugoslav, 
Albanian, and Bulgarian territory. For example: 


On March 1, 1948, there was heavy machine gun 
fire from Yugoslavia into Greece, for about five 
hours during daylight. Another machine gun in 
Yugoslavia territory fired into Greek territory for 
a period of seven hours, while three men in Yugo- 
slav uniforms chatted with the crew of the machine 
gun. 
On July 11th there was artillery fire, on July 
12th mortar fire, and on July 18th machine gun 
fire from Albania against the Mors national army. 

On August 7, 1948, mortar fire was heard from 
within Bulgarian territory and on the same day 
two of the United Nations observers were actually 
wounded by artillery fire from Bulgarian terri- 
tory. A plane bearing Bulgarian markings ap- 
wr machine-gunned Greek troops on August 
17th. 


These are but a few of many incidents actually 
observed by the United Nations Special Committee 
itself and are quite apart from the incidents 
reported by witnesses heard by the Committee. 


The unanimous factual conclusion of the Spe- 
cial Committee is that what has happened “con- 
stitutes a threat to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece and to peace in the 
Balkans”. It has happened despite the fact that 
the last session of the General Assembly by vote 
of 40 to 6 had called upon Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia “to do nothing which could furnish 
aid and assistance” to Greek guerrillas. 


Some might say that, since these are the facts, 
the General Assembly resolution has failed. 
Such a conclusion is, I submit, totally unjustified. 
In fact, the General Assembly has not failed. It 
has not, to be sure, achieved immediate obedience 
to its will. But the General Assembly was never 
given authority to command obedience. It de- 
pends sae Fg y on the power of public opinion 
and to build that up takes time, patience, and per- 
sistence. Already, however, the General Assem- 
bly has had an influence. It has had an influence 
in promoting aid to Greece. It has had an influ- 
ence even along the northern frontier. The rep- 
resentative of my Government who served on the 
Special Committee believes, and I understand 
others believe, that if it had not been for the pres- 
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ence of the Special Committee in Greece, the mili- 
tary aid given by the northern neighbors of Greece, 
would have reached far greater proportions than, 
in fact, has been the case. There can, I think, be 
no doubt that the northern neighbors of Greece 
have, in fact, been restrained by the presence of 
the Committee and its power of exposure at this 
“town meeting of the world”. 

All governments are sensitive to public opinion 
and, however eager they may be to promote vio- 
lence to achieve their international ends, they are 
reluctant to do so if their conduct exposes them to 
the condemnation of world opinion and to the 
resistance that that opinion inspires. The record 
before us is bad as to the conduct of some nations— 
it is dismally bad—but it is not fatally bad, for 
Greece survives. We can reasonably feel that the 
Assembly action of last year has been one of the 
indispensable factors that have, so far, preserved 
for Greece the integrity and sovereignty which it 
was hoped this Organization could secure for all 
time for all of its Members. 

Greece not only survives but, thanks to its own 
efforts and those of the United Nations and of 
other friendly states, Greece is steadily makin 
progress in the rehabilitation of the country an 
in making good the terrific losses which Grom 
suffered when she resisted Nazi aggression and 
became its victim. Her army has made great sac- 
rifices in bringing security to the Greek people 
and resisting the terroristic tactics of the guerrilla 
forces. Greek railroads are being rebuilt, the 
roads and bridges are being reconstructed, crops 
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are increasingly being cultivated, political condi- 
tions are stabilizing, and there are being created 
these “conditions of stability and well-being 
which” the Charter recognizes (article 55) “are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of peoples”. 


I submit that the action of the United Nations 
in regard to Greece constitutes not a failure, but a 
success. The Members of the United Nations who 
have coupenntte in this effort can properly be 
proud. It is, in my Government’s opinion, abun- 
dantly clear that this effort to save Greece, which 
already has good results, should be carried on to 
the complete success that is now in sight. There- 
fore, my Government, in conjunction with the 
Governments of China, France, and the United 
Kingdon, is submitting and —— a resolu- 
tion which, in essence, continues the present Com- 
mission with the dual function of observation and 
good offices; which calls upon Greece’s northern 
a to cease and desist from aiding the effort 
violently to overthrow the Greek Government ; and 
which assures a continuing exposure which will 
make it certain that, if there is continued violation 
of the Charter, world opinion will grow steadily 
more condemnatory, more resolute, and more 
potent to restrain ag ion. 

I hope, however, that events will not take that 
course, but that this general debate may demon- 
strate the possibility of a peaceful solution con- 
sistent with the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Greece. 


Concern for Peace in the Balkans 


Mr. Chairman, I wish first to comment on the 
attempt of the Soviet Delegation to divert atten- 
tion by charging that the United States is develop- 
ing Greece as a base for aggression in pursuance 
of its goal of “world mastery”. That charge was 
repeated in chorus by the other Communist-con- 
trolled Delegations. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the 
United States Delegation denies that charge as 
vicious falsehood. But I realize that all govern- 
ments always deny aggressive intentions. So, I 
invite a more searching test, that of deeds. 


Within the last 30 years the United States has 
twice been one of the principal victors in world 
war. Thereby we became possessed of vast power 
beyond our border. Yet, in the course of those 30 
years, our national domain has actually contracted, 
not expanded. That simple fact speaks, I think, 
with significant eloquence. 


After World War I we quickly withdrew from 
Europe a military force that was tremendous. We 
virtually disarmed ourselves. Under the treaties 
of Versailles and of Berlin, we took no territory 
and no reparation. We were satisfied to have 
helped to save the free institutions of Europe. 
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Three years ago the United States had on the 
continent of Europe a military force that was one 
of the most potent the weed tan ever known, not 
just in numbe ‘s, but in its superb quality and its 
unmatched mechanized equipment. ur land 
forces in Europe consisted of over 3 million com- 
bat troops, with more than 14,000 tanks. We had 
here more than 17,000 aircraft manned by about 
half a million men. Our Navy was operating in 
the European theatre more than 5,000 vessels. 

What of that remains in Europe today? The 
merest fragment, perhaps 3 percent. ere are 
less than 500 men in Greece and not one of these 
a combat soldier. We disposed of or destroyed 
more than 5 million long tons of military stores in 
Western Europe and we destroyed here more than 
4,000 complete United States aircraft. When we 
withdrew, we withdrew cleanly. We organized no 
disloyal groups, no fifth columns, to do our will. 
Our deeds, Mr. Chairman, are not the deeds of a 
nation that is set on world mastery. 

It is quite true that the United States has now 
checked its program of disarmament. That is not 
our preference. It is due to the fact that the defeat 
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of Germany and Japan did not, as we had hoped, 
end the fears of the free peoples. Indeed a new 
fear now grips them and it is a fear that, unhap- 
pily, cannot now be allayed by international organ- 
ization alone. That is in part because the Security 
Council’s power to decide is crippled by veto and 
its power to act is crippled by lack of military con- 
tingents. It is in part because the threat is 
deviously contrived. 

So long as that is the situation, the United States 
intends to be strong. We make no apology for 
that, because our strength is not for ourself alone. 
It is our purpose so to unite and strengthen the 
forces of freedom that they will not have to fear. 
In so ee we are, or course, motivated by self- 
interest. do not pretend otherwise. But the 
self-interest we are serving merges with the self- 
interest of all those who renounce methods of vio- 
lence, coercion, and terrorism and who, in the 
words of the resolution which last Wednesday the 
Assembly adopted unanimously, conform their 
policies to the Atlantic Charter declaration that 
all the men in all the land should live out their lives 
in freedom from fear.® 

Our growing national strength no doubt dis- 
pleases some; but it does not, I believe, frighten 
any. I ask each delegate to search his own mind 
and come to his own conclusion as to who and what 
his nation fears. I shall be satisfied with a silent 
verdict, for I know that some fear even to express 
their fear. 

The Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia do not like it that the Government of 
Greece is getting from abroad military aid that it 
requested. But these northern neighbors of 
Greece can, if they want, bring that to an end. 
Let them comply with the solemn recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations Assembly. Let them 
end their incitement and shielding of Greek guer- 
rillas and Communist rebels and the giving to them 
of aid and comfort. Let them resume neighborly 
relations with the Greek Government. The Greek 
people, who have already endured eight years of 
cruel violence, surely want nothing more than to 
return to ways of peace and to dedicate their whole 
effort to the imperative tasks of reconstruction. 
Any Greek Government that maintained a military 
establishment for purposes other than indepen- 
dence, territorial integrity, and internal security, 
would quickly forfeit for Greece the support and 
sympathy she now enjoys. 

I turn now to consider the Four Power draft res- 
olution and in the first instance its acceptance of 
the special committee findings that the northern 
neighbors of Greece have allowed their territory to 
be used by Greek guerrillas and rebels and have 
otherwise aided and assisted them. A great effort 
has been made here to discredit these findings. 


* See p. 614. 
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In fact, the ial committee was unanimous in its 
factual conclusions and that, in my opinion, ought 
to be sufficient. Neither the Assembly nor the first 
committee with its large membership and crowded 
calendar can undertake, as a court of first instance, 
to weigh all the available evidence. 

The special committee spent a year in actual ob- 
servation. It saw for itself and it talked with 
hundreds of people to get their impressions. No 
doubt many of the people with whom they talked 
were unreliable. The special committee itself says 
so. But surely the special committee is better 
qualified than we are to decide what weight should 
be given to what it saw and heard. To call the 
report of the special committee “garbage”, as has 
been done here, is to insult a competent, hard work- 
ing, and conscientious organ of the United Nations, 
the members of which have endured much personal 
risk and hardship in order to carry out the desire 
of the General j once that, at this session, it 
should have knowledge of the facts through an 
agency of its own choosing. 

There can be no doubt that—as unanimously 
found by the special committee—“the Greek guer- 
rillas have received aid and assistance from Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia; that they have 
been furnished with war material and other sup- 

lies from those countries; that they have been al- 
owed to use the territories of Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia for tactical operations; ... .” 
The difficult question that confronts us here is not 
to decide what the facts are, but to decide what to 
do about them. 

The debate shows that all of us feel disappointed 
that there is not open to this Assembly some quick 
and direct method of putting an end to the existing 
situation. The Four Power proposal would, in 
effect, continue the special committee, with some 
clarification of its powers. That is what the spe- 
cial committee itself recommends, and it is hard 
to see any other course that is open to us. 

Of course, if the northern neighbors of Greece 
were, in fact, willing to cooperate with this Assem- 
bly and with its special committee, that would 
make it possible to give the committee a different 
and more constructive task. There is, however, no 
present basis for planning on that assumption. 
The northern neighbors of Greece have heard 
moving pleas from Greece and others. So far, 
their responses indicate that the Assembly is face 
to face with the same hard attitude of noncoopera- 
tion as has confronted it up to now. 

Nevertheless, in the hope that this attitude may 
change, and the Assembly, in this situation, can 
serve the charter purpose of “harmonizing the 
actions of nations”, the Four Powers, which spon- 
sor the draft resolution before you, propose to add, 
at paragraph 10 (C), an authorization to the spe- 
cial committee on its discretion to appoint one or 
more persons to use their good offices to promote 
cooperation with Greece that is sought of Albania, 
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Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. In that way the As- 

mbly will have established means for reconcilia- 
tion if developments should seem to make that pos- 
sible. That, I believe, will respond to desires that 
have been expressed here in the course of the gen- 
eral debate, including also ideas that, we under- 
stand, have been expressed by members of the spe- 
cial committee, particularly the representatives of 
Pakistan and Brazil. 

The primary dependence of the Assembly will, 
however, have to be upon its power to expose what 
happens and in that way to rae sats public opinion 
and national action throughout the world. Of 
course, that process does not give immediate de- 
cisive results. Nevertheless, as I pointed out in 
my opening statement, the power to expose, the 
power to educate public opinion, is, in fact, the 
most fundamental of all powers. We can see it 
here at work. 

There is little doubt that the situation along the 
northern frontier of Greece, bad as it is, would be 
far worse but for the fact that a United Nations 
committee was there to observe and report. Also, 
the facts that have been observed and publicly re- 
ported have influenced public opinion at least in 
the member state for which I speak. In conse- 
quence more is being done by the United States to 
_ Greece than would otherwise be the case. 

The representatives of the Soviet Union, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Byelorussia, and the Ukraine have here devoted 
many hours to attempts to discredit the factual 
findings of the special committee. Why have they 
done so? Because they are afraid to let those 
findings go unchallenged. Their conduct here is 
unmistakable proof, if indeed proof were needed, 
that nations whose conduct threatens the peace do 
fear the consequences of exposure. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope that this As- 
sembly will continue to exercise its power of expo- 
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sure and that this year’s resolution will be clearer, 
in this respect, than was that of last year. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the United States 
Delegation believes that the Four Power proposal, 
with the addition I have indicated and with per- 
haps some changes to reflect constructive criticism, 
such as that of the Australian Delegation, consti- 
tutes the wisest course we can recommend to the 
General Assembly. It is in the main based upon 
the reports of the Special Committee for the Bal- 
kans, which was set up by the General Assembly 
last year for the very purpose of providing this 
session with findings and recommendations which 
would result from study of the situation on the 
spot. 

P The reports before us are the fruits of a difficult 
and testing experience. Violent efforts have been 
made to divert attention from them and torrents 
of abuse, ridicule and sarcasm have been poured 
upon them. But, as the general debate draws to 
a close, we can see that these findings and recom- 
mendations survive as the only solid foundation 
for future action. Nothing that has transpired 
here would justify this committee in setting aside 
the expert views on which the General Assembly 
expected us to act and substituting for them some 
inexpert improvisations of our own. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, the United States Delegation 
stands on the Four Power resolution which, in 
turn, stands on the findings and recommendation 
of our special committee. We think that that res- 
olution can be improved in some respects by incor- 
porating constructive ideas that have emerged in 
the course of the general debate. I have never 
known a general debate that did not add to the 
sum total of our wisdom, and I am glad to pay 
that tribute to the debate we now conclude. But 
in the main, we shall, I hope, stick to the lines of 
action that our special committee has recom- 
mended. 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP C. JESSUP! 
Deputy U.S. Representative in the Security Council 


Mr. President, I wish to speak very briefly about 
the position of my Government on the resolution 
before us. In the first place, we should like to 
suggest certain amendments which we believe 
would improve and clarify the resolution. It is 
not our purpose to complicate the situation at this 
time but we hope that the proposers of the resolu- 
tion will be able to accept the following suggested 
changes. 


November 14, 1948 


First, we suggest that the first word of the 
fourth paragraph, the word “endorses” be deleted 
and there be substituted the words “takes note of”. 
The purpose of this change is to remove any incon- 
sistency between the fourth and fifth paragraphs. 
The request of the Acting Mediator was stated in 


1 Made on Nov. 4, 1948, and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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somewhat precise terms and, of course, could not 
reflect the discussions in the Council on the question 
of withdrawal, particularly the views expressed 
by the distinguished representative of France. 

hat discussion has been reflected in the fifth para- 
graph. Although it is our view that the fifth and 
sixth paragraphs are the operative sections and 
the first four are preambulatory in character, nev- 
ertheless we believe it would be helpful to remove 
any misunderstanding which might arise on that 
point. 

Secondly, we suggest there be added after the 
words “interested governments” in the fifth para- 
graph the following—“‘without prejudice to their 
rights, claims or position with regard to a peaceful 
adjustment of the future situation of Palestine or 
to the position which members of the Security 
Council may wish to take in the General Assembly 
on such peaceful adjustment”. The purpose of this 
suggestion is to separate the issue of the truce from 
that of the final settlement. We believe there 
should be a clear understanding that the mainte- 
nance of a truce has from the beginning been 
without prejudice to the final political result and 
that we are not intending here in this resolution 
to prejudice in any way the political position of 
the parties or of the members of the Security 
Council. 

Third, we believe that it might be helpful to 
substitute the following for the final paragraph: 


“Appoints a committee of the Council, consisting 
of the five permanent members together with Bel- 
gium and Colombia to advise the Acting Mediator 
with regard to his responsibilities under this reso- 
lution, and in the event that either party or both 
should fail to comply with the preceding para- 
graph of this resolution, to study as a matter of 
urgency and to report to the Council on further 
measures it would be appropriate to take under 
Chapter VII of the Charter.’ 


We make this last suggestion in order to afford 
the acting mediator an opportunity to consult a 
responsible body in connection with the very heavy 
responsibilities which are placed upon him by this 
resolution. Further, it would allow the commit- 
tee to consider the situation in the light of chapter 
VII as a whole and would not restrict its work 
within the framework of article 41. 

The one simple, clear element which has been 
constant throughout the tortuous history of the 
Palestine question before the United Nations has 
been the expressed determination on the part of 
the United Nations that, however men might differ 
about the final political result, such a result must 
be reached by peaceful means and not by war. 

Today we are talking about a truce; we are not 
talking about the nature of a political settlement. 
When we talk about a truce, the parties are not 
merely Israeliand Arabs. There is another—and 
greater—party of interest, the entire international 
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community—the rest of the world. The interest 
of the international community in a peaceful set- 
tlement is paramount. Both great powers and 
small must confess to this overriding interest. 
It is fundamental to the Charter and is the prin- 
cipal reason for the very existence of the Security 
Council. 

The General Assembly expressed itself on this 
aspect of the Palestine problem in its resolution of 
November 29, 1947, and, more particularly, in its 
resolution of May 14,1948. The Security Council 
itself has devoted great effort to a truce, efforts 
which are reflected in resolutions of March 5, 
April 1, April 17, April 23, May 22, May 29, July 
7, July 15, August 19, and October 19 of the present 
year. To these efforts have been added the loyal 
and devoted effort of the subsidiary bodies of both 
the Assembly and the Council which were given 
various responsibilities in Palestine. Many Gov- 
ernments Members of the United Nations sup- 
ported these United Nations actions by strong 
counsel to the-parties through diplomatic channels. 

The result has not been a perfect truce, that no 
one can claim; but the result has not been all-out 
war. No one of the parties has found that the 
truce has always satisfied their own particular de- 
sires; at one time or another, in the variety of local 
situations arising in various parts of the country, 
all parties have felt the truce as a restraint upon 
the temptation to exploit a local or temporary ad- 
vantage. But no one can doubt that both Jewish 
and Arab peoples have greatly benefited from the 
cease-fire, imperfectly observed as it has been. As 
those who are immediately and emotionally, in- 
volved are unwilling to confess such benefits, the 
rest of the world community has no doubt of it. 

The stake of the United Nations in this partic- 
ular truce is established not only as a matter of 
principle but through the specific contribution 
made by the United Nations itself to the mainte- 
nance of a cease-fire. Servants of the United Na- 
tions, by the hundreds, have exposed themselves 
to hardship and danger in order to bring peace 
to Palestine. A number have lost their lives. 
Many Jews and many Arabs are alive today be- 
cause of the disinterested and devoted effort of 
these men who have had no other purpose than 
to save the peoples of Palestine from war. In 
addition, the peace-making efforts of the United 
Nations have required a most substantial mate- 
rial and financial outlay. 

We believe it essential to continue the truce until 
arrangements can be made to replace the truce by 
a more permanent peaceful settlement. Indeed 
without a truce, a peaceful settlement becomes im- 
possible. We believe the present resolution is con- 
sistent with, and a necessary reinforcement of, the 
previous resolutions of the Security Council and 
of the General Assembly concerning the truce. 
The United States supported each of these earlier 
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efforts to maintain a cease-fire in Palestine; we 
shall, therefore, support the resolution now before 
us which we hope will be adopted with the changes 
we have suggested. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat that we are dis- 
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cussing a truce, not a political settlement. Our 
action here in the Council is a necessary prereq- 
uisite to General Assembly consideration, but does 
not prejudice the result of such consideration in 
any way. 


TEXT OF DRAFT RESOLUTION? 


The Security Council, 

HAVING DECIDED on the fifteenth July that, subject to 
further decision by the Security Council or the General 
Assembly, the truce shall remain in force in accordance 
with the resolution of that date and with that of twenty- 
ninth May 1948 until a peaceful adjustment of the future 
situation of Palestine is reached ; 

HAVING DECIDED on the nineteenth August that no party 
is permitted to violate the truce on the ground that it is 
undertaking reprisals or retaliations against the other 
party, and that no party is entitled to gain military or 
political advantage through violation of the truce; and 

HAVING DECIDED on the twenty-ninth May that, if the 
truce was subsequently repudiated or violated by either 
party or by both, the situation in Palestine could be recon- 
sidered with a view to action under chapter VII of the 
charter ; 

Endorses the request communicated to the Government 
of Egypt and the Provisional Government of Israel by the 
acting mediator on the twenty-sixth October (S/1058) 
following upon the resolution adopted by the Security 
Council on nineteenth October 1948; and 

Calls upon the interested governments: 


Resolution on the Palestinian Question ° 


The Security Council 

Having in mind the report of the Acting Me- 
diator concerning the assassinations on 17 Sep- 
tember of the United Nations Mediator Count 
Folke Bernadotte and United Nations Observer 
Colonel Andre Serot never S$/1018), the re- 
port of the Acting Mediator concerning difficulties 
encountered in the supervision of the truce (docu- 
ment S/1022) ; and the report of the Truce Com- 
mission for Palestine concerning the situation in 
Jerusalem (document S/1023) ; 

Notes with concern that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel has to date submitted no report 
to the Security Council or to the Acting Mediator 
regarding the progress of the investigation into 
the assassinations; 

Requests that Government to submit to the Se- 
curity Council at an early date an account of the 
progress made in the investigation and to indicate 
therein the measures taken with regard to negli- 
gence on the part of officials or other factors affect- 
ing the crime; 

eminds the governments and authorities con- 
cerned that all the obligations and responsibilities 
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(1) To withdraw those of their forces which have ad- 
vanced beyond the positions held on fourteenth October, 
the acting mediator being authorized to establish pro- 
visional lines beyond which no movement of troops shall 
take place; 

(2) To establish, through negotiations conducted di- 
rectly between the parties or failing that, through the 
intermediaries in the service of the United Nations, perma- 
nent truce lines and such neutral or demilitarized zones as 
may appear advantageous, in order to ensure henceforth 
the full observance of the truce in that area. Failing an 
agreement, the permanent lines and neutral zones shall 
be established by decision of the acting mediator; and 


Appoints a committee of the Council, consisting of the 
five permanent members together with Belgium and Co- 
lombia, to examine urgently and report to the Council on 
the measures which it would be appropriate to take under 
article 41 of the charter if either party or both should fail 
to observe the conditions prescribed in the two subpara- 
graphs of paragraph 5 of this resolution within whatever 
time limits the acting mediator may think it desirable to 
fix. 


of the parties set forth in its resolutions of 15 July 
and 19 August 1948 are to be discharged fully and 
in good faith; 

eminds the Mediator of the desirability of an 
equitable distribution of the United Nations ob- 
servers for the purpose of observing the truce on 
the territories of both parties; 

Determines, pursuant to its resolutions of 15 July 
and 19 August 1948, that the Governments and 
authorities have the duty: 

(a) to allow duly accredited United Nations 
Observers and other * eso Supervision personnel 
bearing proper credentials, on official notification, 
ready access to all places where their duties require 
them to go including airfields, ports, truce lines 
and strategic points and areas; 


* The foregoing comments of Dr. Jessup were addressed 
to a draft resolution reported by the Security Council 
subcommittee on the Palestine question, which was made 
up of Representatives of China, France, the United King- 
dom, Belgium, and the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. Only the latter country dissented from the opinion 
of the subcommittee in presenting the draft resolution. 

* U.N. doc. S/1045, Oct. 19, 1945, adopted at the 367th 
meeting of the Security Council on that date. 
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(b) to facilitate the freedom of movement of 
Truce Supervision personnel and transport by 
simplifying procedures on United Nations air- 
craft now in effect, and by assurance of safe-con- 
duct for all United Nations aircraft and other 
means of transport; 

(c) to co-operate fully with the Truce Super- 
vision personnel in their conduct of investigations 
into incidents involving alleged breaches of the 
truce, including the making available of witnesses, 
testimony and other evidence on request; 

(d) to implement fully by appropriate and 
prompt instructions to the Commanders in the 


field all agreements entered into through the good 
offices of the Mediator or his representatives ; 


(e) to take all reasonable measures to ensure 
the safety and safe-conduct of the Truce Supervi- 
sion personnel and the representatives of the 
Mediator, their aircraft and vehicles, while in ter- 
ritory under their control; 


(f) to make every effort to apprehend and 
promptly punish any and all persons within their 
jurisdictions guilty of any assault upon or other 
aggressive act against the Truce Supervision per- 
sonnel or the representatives of the Mediator. 


Appeal to the Great Powers To Renew Their Efforts To Compose 
Their Differences and Establish a Lasting Peace’ 


1. Wuereas it is the essential purpose of the 
United Nations to maintain international peace 
and security and to that end it must co-ordinate its 
efforts to bring about by peaceful means the settle- 
ment of international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace, 


2. Wuereas the United Nations should be a 
centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in 
the attainment of this common end, 


3. Wuereas the United Nations cannot fully 
attain its aims so long as the recent war remains 
in process of liquidation and so long as all the 
peace treaties have not been concluded and put 
into force, 


4. Wuereas the Great Allied Powers, which 
bore the heaviest burden in the war and whose 
common sacrifice and effort were the prime cause 
of victory, have reaffirmed, on many solemn oc- 
casions, their determination to maintain and 
strengthen in the peace that unity of purpose and 
of action which has made possible the victory of 
the United Nations, 


5. Wuereas the aforementioned Allied Powers, 
which undertook at the second Moscow Conference 
responsibility for drafting and concluding the 
peace treaties, have not been able, after three years 
of effort, to obtain the full realization of their high 
mission by building a just and lasting peace, 


6. Wuereas the disagreement between the said 
Powers in a matter of vital importance to all the 
United Nations is at the present time the cause of 
the deepest anxiety among all the peoples of the 
world, and 


7. Wuereas the United Nations, in the a 
formance of its most sacred mission, is bound to 
afford its assistance and co-operation in the settle- 


? Contained in U.N. doc. A/694, Oct. 26, 1948. 
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ment of a situation the continuation of which in- 
volves grave dangers for international peace, 


The General Assembly 


1. Recalls the declarations made at Yalta on 
11 February 1945 by Churchill, Roosevelt and 
Stalin, in which the signatories 


“reaffirm our faith in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration 
by the United Nations, and our determination to 
build in co-operation with other peace-loving na- 
tions a world order under law, dedicated to peace 
security, freedom and the general well-being of 
all mankind”, 


and proclaim that 


“only with continuing and growing co-operation 
and understanding among our three countries, and 
among all the peace-loving nations, can the high- 
est aspiration of humanity be realized—a secure 
and lasting peace which will, in the words of the 
Atlantic Charter ‘afford assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want’ ”; 


2. Endorses these declarations and expresses its 
convictions that the Great Allied Powers will, in 
their policies, conform to the spirit of the said 
declarations ; 


3. Recommends the Powers signatories to the 
Moscow Agreements of 24 December 1945, and the 
Powers which subsequently acceded thereto, to 
redouble their efforts, in a spirit of solidarity and 
mutual understanding, to secure in the briefest 
possible time the final settlement of the war and 
the conclusion of all the peace settlements ; 


4, Recommends the aforementioned Powers to 
associate with them, in the performance of such 
a noble task, the States which subscribed and ad- 
hered to the Washington Declaration of 1 January 
1942. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


Balkan Committee 


The Political and Security Committee adopted 
by 48-6 vote on November 10 a resolution con- 
demning the aid given to Greek guerrillas by 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria and providing 
for continuation of the Greek border watch by the 
Special Committee on the Balkans. The six op- 
posing ballots were cast by the Soviet bloc. 

The resolution, submitted jointly by the United 
States, Britain, France and China, also calls upon 
Greece’s northern neighbors to cease their support 
of the Greek guerrillas and cooperate with Greece 
for peaceful settlement of the Balkan dispute in 
accordance with previous Assembly recommenda- 
tions. 

In corollary action, the committee also adopted 
unanimously an Australian resolution calling for 
an immediate meeting in Paris, under Assembly 
auspices, of representatives of the four Balkan 
states to explore possibilities of agreement on 
methods to resolve their differences. 

Both resolutions will be sent to the Assembly for 
final action. 

Later, the committee began, at Soviet request, a 

paragraph-by-paragraph consideration of a Soviet 
resolution, and immediately rejected a paragraph 
in the resolution calling for dissolution of Unscos. 
It also turned down the preamble attacking “for- 
eign interference” in Greece. 
_ Two paragraphs of the Soviet resolution, call- 
ing upon Greece and her northern neighbors to 
establish diplomatic relations and renew frontier 
conventions, were approved unanimously. 

The adopted resolution on continuation of 
Unscos provides that the U.N. body shall “have 
its principal headquarters in Greece, and with the 
cooperation of the government or governments 
concerned, shall perform its functions in such 
places as it may deem appropriate for the fulfil- 
ment of its mission.” 


Palestine 


Final administrative details of the proposed 
$29,000,000, nine-month program for relief of Pal- 
estine refugees are now being completed in a sub- 
committee of the General Assembly’s Social 
Committee. 

The subcommittee decided on November 10, by a 
vote of seven to three, to propose to the Assembly 
that the Secretary-General appoint a director of 
the relief program and that the Assembly Presi- 
dent pick a seven-member committee to advise the 
Secretary-General on the program. The group 
had previously agreed that the plan for aid to 
Middle East refugees—sponsored by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands—would be carried out through a spe- 
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cial fund to be made up of contributions from 
Member Nations, the fund to be under the direct 
supervision of the Secretary-General. 

Anticipating a delay in final establishment of 
the program, the Assembly’s Budgetary Commit- 
tee last week approved an advance of $5,000,000 
from the working capital to cover the cost of im- 
mediate aid. This sum is to be repaid from future 
contributions. 

Meanwhile, the first shipment of relief oe 
sponsored by the International Children’s Emer- 

ency Fund has arrived at Haifa from the United 

tates, aboard the S. S. Skagway Victory. In this 
shipment, the Unicer included 4,540 kilograms of 
dried milk, 1,225 kilograms of cod-liver oil, 1,816 
kilograms of margarine, and 200 of rice. 

The supplies are to be sent to Haifa, Tel Aviv, 
and Nazareth, where they will be distributed to 
mothers and children among both Arab and Jew- 
ish refugees. Supervising the distribution is Dr. 
Jean Mabileau, Deputy Director of Unicer for the 
Middle East. Dr, Mabilean declared, upon the 
arrival of the supplies at Haifa, that: “A major 
battle has just been won in Palestine. The win- 
ners are some 25,000 babies, nursing mothers, and 
pregnant women among the Jewish and Arab ref- 
ugees living in the Jewish part of Palestine. And 
in this battle, there are for once no losers.” 

This Unicer relief program is in addition to the 
more extensive aid project first proposed to the 
Assembly by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, U.S. 
Delegate, and now being worked out in the Social 
Committee. This larger program is intended to 
cover the almost 400,000 refugees not eligible for 
Unicer relief. Still other efforts are being made 
in the United States by private organizations, such 
as the American Red Cross and National Chil- 
dren’s Fund, to assist 500,000 homeless Palestini- 
ans whose plight was brought to world attention 
by Ralph Bunche, acting U.N. mediator for Pales- 
tine. 

On November 10 several more suggestions for 
effecting peace in Palestine were added to the No- 
vember 9 proposals of — Bunche, acting U.N. 
mediator for Palestine. Dr. Bunche asked for an 
armistice, for separations of the contending forces 
by broad demilitarized zones and for ultimate 
withdrawal of and reduction of Jewish and Arab 
armed forces. He wanted the parties to negotiate 
only through the good offices of the mediator. 

Dr. Bunche submitted a tentative plan for pro- 
visional truce lines later at the first meeting of a 
seven-nation subcommittee of the Council. 

The committee, appointed by the Council No- 
vember 4, comprises the five major powers plus 
Belgium and Colombia. At the start of the No- 
vember 10 meeting, Dr. Roberto Urdaneta Ar- 
belaez of Colombia was elected as chairman. The 
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task of the committee is to advise Dr. Bunche on 
Charter regulations respecting breaches of the 
peace and acts of aggression. This committee will 
meet again on November 12. 


Economic Committee 
Willard Thorp, U.S. Delegate to the Assembly 


and Assistant Secretary for economic affairs, 
_— on November 10 emphasized in the Economic 

ommittee that United States trade policies are 
directed toward full cooperation in world recovery. 

The statement was in answer to charges made 
by Soviet bloc representatives in the committee, 
alleging discrimination by the United States in 
granting export licenses and in general trade poli- 
cies, 

In reply to the charge that the volume of 
American exports was proof of expansionist char- 
acter, Mr. Thorp asked: “Is it expansionist to re- 
build countries with which we normally compete?” 
and added: “We are helping to raise the level of 
agriculture in countries which are taking Ameri- 
can agriculture products. The people who suffer 
because of exports from us are not the receiving 
countries. Those who suffer are the American 
taxpayers.” 

n the allegation that one of the foundations of 
the recovery program is the United States right 
to control export trade of participating countries, 
Mr. Thorp said: “We have heard of the lame ef- 
fort on the part of the Polish Delegate to find in 
bilateral agreements justification for this conclu- 
oo, The French Delegate has already refuted 
this. 

In recalling the recent Danube conference, 
which was dominated by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, he noted: “The so-called convention, 
while allowing freedom of navigation on equal 
terms, makes use of port facilities subject to 
agreement with certain transport companies with 
no adequate safeguards against discrimination. 
In Hungary and Rumania joint shipping com- 
panies—half Soviet-owned—have a substantial 
monopoly on all port facilities. Without explicit 
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aranties of nondiscrimination of the use of 
these facilities, the principle of freedom of navi- 
gation is meaningless.” 


Berlin Currency Problem 


Secretary-General Tyrgve Lie is making a 
study of the currency problem in Berlin. In this 
connection he has consulted Mr. Evatt, and will 
consult Mr. Bramuglia on his return from London. 

The Berlin currency problem is part of the Ber- 
lin issue, which was lieushe before the Security 
Council by the United States, France, and Great 
Britain. They charged that the Soviet blockade 
of the western sectors of the city constituted a 
threat to peace. 

A resolution was drawn up b 
members of the Council, calling for the immediate 
lifting of restrictions on traffic between Berlin and 
the four occupation zones in Germany and provid- 
ing procedure for unification of Berlin currency by 
November 20. 

This resolution, accepted by the three Western 
Powers, was vetoed on October 25 by the Soviet 
Union and the case is still on the Council’s agenda. 

On November 13 Mr. Evatt and Mr. Lie sub- 
mitted a communication to the Four Powers con- 
cerned asking for immediate conversations to re- 
sume negotiations on the present crisis and on the 
remaining peace settlement for Germany, Austria, 
and Japan. 


the six neutral 





CORRECTION 


Functions of Control of Foreign Assets in United 
States Transferred 


In the Butietin of October 10, 1948, page 472, 
appeared an item announcing the transfer of func- 
tions relating to the control of foreign assets in the 
United States from the Treasury Department to 
the Department of Justice. The caption, “Control 
of Foreign Assets in U.S. Ended”, should be 
changed to read “Functions of Control of Foreign 
Assets in U.S. Transferred”. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Members of Tin Study Group To Consider 
Advisability of Agreement 


[Released to the press November 1] 


The Department of State received on Novem- 
ber 1 the following statement, released at The 
Hague on October 29, 1948: 


“The International Tin Study Group held its 
third session at The Hague from the 25th to the 
29th of October. 

“The group had before it the report of the 
Working Party which had met in June. The pur- 
port of this report was that it would be appro- 
priate and practicable to conclude an international 
tin agreement on the lines set out in the report. _ 

“The group modified these proposals in certain 
respects and has forwarded to the member govern- 
ments a recommendation that after certain pre- 
paratory steps have been taken the member gov- 
ernments should be asked to inform the Secretary 
whether they would be disposed to enter into an 
agreement on the broad -lines proposed and are 
willing to attend a conference to put the agree- 
ment into final form and to conclude it. If a 
sufficient number of affirmative replies is received, 
the Secretary General of the United Nations will 
be asked to convene an intergovernmental tin con- 
ference next spring”. 


Chairman of the United States Delegation to 
the Tin Study Group was Donald D. Kennedy, 
Chief, International eeveren Division, Depart- 
ment of State. 


Ward M. Canaday Becomes U.S. Commissioner 
of Caribbean Commission 


Ward M. Canaday took his oath of office as 
United States Commissioner and Chairman of the 
United States Section of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion on November 5. The oath was administered 
by Stanley Woodward, Chief of Protocol, at the 
Department of State in the presence of a large 
group of associates and friends. Mr. Canaday was 
appointed by the President on October 30, 1948. 

Mr. Canaday will attend the Third Session of 
the West Indian Conference, held biennially under 
the auspices of the Caribbean Commission, which 
will convene in Guadeloupe, F.W.I., on December 
1, 1948, and the Seventh Meeting of the Caribbean 
Commission, which will be held concurrently 
with the West Indian Conference. 

Mr. Canaday succeeds Charles W. Taussig of 
New York, who died on May 9, 1948. Mr. Taussig 
had been appointed by President Roosevelt in 
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March 1942 as United States Co-Chairman of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, which 
in December 1945 became the Caribbean Commis- 
sion. 

The Caribbean Commission, of which France, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States are members, is a consultative and 
advisory body established to encourage and 
strengthen social and economic cooperation be- 
tween the four metropolitan countries and their 
territories in that area. 


U.S. Delegation to ILO Textiles Committee 


The Department of State announced on October 
28 the composition of the United States Delega- 
tion to the second session of the Textiles Commit- 
tee of the International Labor Organization, which 
session opened October 26, at Geneva, as follows: 


Government Representatives 


Arnold L. Zempel, Associate Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

Rene Lutz, Chief, Textile Section, Textile and Leather 
Branch, Department of Commerce 


Adviser 


Hersey B. Riley, Chief, Branch of Construction Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


Employers’ Representatives 


Herbert H. Schell, President, Sidney Blumenthal and Co., 
Ine., New York, N. Y. 


Edwin Wilkinson, Assistant to the President, National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 


Workers’ Representatives 


Anthony Valente, International President, United Textile 
Workers of America, Washington, D. C. 

Francis M. Schaufenbil, Vice President, United Textile 
Workers of America, Lawrence, Mass. 


The agenda for the meeting includes: (1) a 
general report dealing with action taken in the 
various countries to give effect to the resolutions 
of the first session of the Committee, held at Brus- 
sels in November 1946; (2) report on recent de- 
velopments and events in the textile industry; 
(3) discussion of employment problems, with 
special reference to recruitment and training; and 
(4) problems of industrial relations. 

The Textile Committee is one of eight industrial 
committee of the Ito established for the pur- 
pose of examining social and economic aspects of 
international labor standards in the respective in- 
dustries and adopting resolutions for their im- 
provements. 
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Procedure for Transmitting Electors’ Certificates 


LETTER FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE 48 GOVERNORS 


[Released to the press November 3] 


Acting Secretary Lovett on November 1, 1948, 
sent to the Governors of the 48 States a letter out- 
lining the procedure laid down in the law for the 
receipt and transmission by the Department of 
State to the Congress of certificates of the appoint- 
ment of the electors of the several States and of 
the votes of the electors. 

Following is the text of the letter: 


November 1, 1948 
The Honorable 

The Governor of 

Sir: The laws of the United States relating to 
presidential elections require the performance of 
certain duties by State executives, electors of 
President and Vice President, and the Secretary 
of State of the United States. I send for your con- 
venient reference copies of a publication of the 
Department of State entitled Presidential Elec- 
tions, containing the relevant provisions of the 
Constitution and of the United States Code (Pub- 
lic Law 771-80th Congress). The number of 
copies transmitted is sufficient to enable you, if 
you so desire, to furnish one to each elector of your 
State and to each official having duties in that 
connection. 

Title 3, Chapter 1, Section 6, United States Code, 
provides that the executives of each State shall, 
as soon as practicable after the conclusion of the 
appointment of electors in such State, communi- 
cate by registered mail, under the seal of the State, 
to the Secretary of State of the United States, a 
certificate of ascertainment of the electors ap- 
pointed. This certificate shall set forth not only 
the names of the electors appointed and the votes 
received by each, but shall also list the names of 
all other candidates for elector of President and 
Vice President and the number of votes received 
by each of them. The Secretary of State of the 
United States is required to transmit copies of each 
such certificate to the two Houses of Congress. I 
shall therefore be grateful if you will be good 
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enough to furnish me with an original and two 
exact copies of such certificate. 

The law provides that the electors shall meet 
and give their votes on the first Monday after the 
second Wednesday in December next followin 
their appointment, i.e. on December 13, 1948, an 
that the counting of the electoral votes in Congress 
shall proceed on January 6, 1949 (Title 3, Chapter 
1, Sections 7 and 15, United States Code). 

Title 3, Chapter 1, Section 11, United States 
Code, imposes on the electors of each State the 
duty of forwarding by registered mail to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States two certificates 
of the electors containing the two distinct lists of 
the votes of electors for President and for Vice 
President respectively, in the form prescribed by 
Section 9 thereof. 

If no such certificate of vote and list has been 
received from the electors of any State by the 
President of the Senate or by the Secretary of 
State by the fourth Wednesday in December, after 
the meeting of the electors shall have been held, 
i.e. by December 22, 1948, it is provided that the 
President of the Senate, or, if he is absent from 
the seat of government, the Secretary of State, re- 
quest the secretary of state of the State to transmit 
by registered mail the certificate and list lodged 
with him by the electors of that State to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate (Title 3, Chapter 1, Section 
12). Under the same conditions, a like demand 
shall be made upon the judge of the District in 
which the electors shall have assembled for the 
certificate and list lodged with him by the electors 
of that State (Title 3, Chapter 1, Section 13). 

It will be observed that for the performance of 
the duties imposed upon the Secretary of State 
of the United States by the provisions of law 
under consideration it will be necessary that State 
executives and electors cooperate promptly and 
this cooperation I earnestly request. 

Very truly yours, 


Rosert A. Loverr 
Department of State Bulletin 


























Mexican Architects Visit U.S. 


Two professors of architecture, Alonso Mariscal 
and Eugenio Peschard Delgado, of the National 
University of Mexico City, have arrived in Wash- 
ington to begin a two months’ g of American 
methods of teaching architecture. Their visit here 
is being made under the travel-grant program of 
the Department of State. ie 

Messrs. Mariscal and Peschard will visit the 
schools of architecture of Harvard and Columbia 
Universities, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
the Chicago Art Institute. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Assignment of First Social- 
Welfare Attachés 


[Released to the press November 4] 


In June 1948, a public-health attaché program 
was inaugurated by the Department in cooperation 
with the Public Health Service of the Federal 
Security Agency. The purpose of that program 
is to carry public health and medical develop- 
ments of the United States to other countries and 
to bring their current research and activities in 
these fields to this country. 

Miss Evelyn Hersey, graduate of the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, formerly Assistant 
to the United States Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization and, before that, service 
director for the American Committee for Christian 
Refugees, has left for her post as social-welfare 
attaché at New Delhi, India. 

Irving J. Fasteau, graduate of the New York 
School of Social Work, formerly supervisor of so- 
cial service of the State Board of Child Welfare, 
New Jersey, and eeenoe prior to that, Chief 
of the Unrra Mission to Finland, took up his post 
as social-welfare attaché in the American Embassy 
in Paris in May 1948. ae | 

The idea of having a few specialists in the field 
of social welfare attached to foreign posts at se- 
lected points throughout the world originated sev- 
eral yearsago. The idea grew from a recognized 
need of the Department of State and other gov- 
ernmental agencies for more technical informa- 
tion about social-welfare developments in forei 
countries and a better knowledge of their rela- 
tionship to the political and economic conditions 
in those countries. The Federal Security Agency, 
with its wide range of Federal social-welfare func- 
tions, has been the agency most instrumental in 
assisting in developing the social-welfare attaché 
program. Other Federal departments that have 
had varying degrees of interest in the program are 
the Bureau of Prisons of the Department of Jus- 
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tice, the Department of Labor, the Office of the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Nongovernmental agencies, which will find 
useful the kind of information which can be pro- 
vided by these social-welfare specialists, include 
the American Association of Social Workers, the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, the Amer- 
ican Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, Inc., and the American Red Cross. 

Although the functions of a social-welfare at- 
taché vary according to conditions prevalent at 
the particular post, the duties include the following 
types of activity: 

@) Providing information for the Department 
and other governmental and voluntary agencies 
regarding social-welfare developments and con- 
ditions in foreign countries. Fields of interest 
include: social insurance, financial assistance to 
low-income groups, child welfare, care of the phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped and the aged, 
vocational rehabilitation, and treatment of the 
delinquent and criminal and the social aspects of 
housing. 

(2) Informing the Department and other gov- 
ernmental and private agencies about both official 
and unofficial attitudes in the country to which an 
attaché is assigned concerning the programs of 
international organizations in the social field, par- 
ticularly the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

(3) Appraising the effect, as well as some of the 
welfare aspects of American overseas aid pro- 
grams, both governmental and voluntary; facili- 
tating and aiding in the coordination of the work 
of United States public and private welfare agen- 
cies engaged in overseas programs affecting that 
country. 

(4) Serving as a consultant in the Embassy on 
social-welfare problems of United States citizens 
and alien dependents of citizens brought to the 
attention of foreign posts. 


At the present time the program is limited to two 
attaché posts. As the program develops, it is 
hoped that, through a positive demonstration of 
the efficacy of the services which social-welfare at- 
tachés may provide, the number may be increased. 
The attachés are Foreign Service Reserve officers 
and are administratively responsible to the Am- 
bassadors of the posts to which they are assigned 
and to the Director General of the Foreign Service. 
The social-welfare attachés, as is true for the labor 
attachés, receive technical guidance from the Divi- 
sion of International Labor and Social Affairs lo- 
cated in the Office of International Trade Policy 
under the Assistant Secretary of State for eco- 
nomic affairs. 
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George N. Monsma, author of the article on the Organization 
of American States, is Assistant Chief of the Division of Special 
Inter-American Affairs, Office of American Republic Affairs, 
Department of State. 








